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Foftword 


E, 


EDUCATION IIS MKXICO, one of thr fH'ricji of ba^ir on cnIu- 

catioo in thr American Republics undertaken by thr OfTu'e of Kducatimi. 
has been prepared with the interesU of the folK»%ing groups in mind: 

0) Ptnotm working In the feck! of in ter- American rdor«tH>nal rclaitomi 

(2) Thoac aperialiaing in Latin American area aod lango#|fr •tiidiea 

(3) Students of the history snd phikiao|>liy of edurstiem 

(4) Admiaaioos affirm of Lni^tod States school^, snd collegsa receiving sp^dica- 

^ tioos from Mea^an students ' 

(5) United States sludefws who cootemplste s period of study in Mexico 

(6) \ isitors to Meiico who wish to undertake research on some phase of edtK'stitm 

simply to observe clearly the various aspects of Meiiran civilisation 

(7) Teadfiers who look forward to the develo|Hncnt of eichsngr iwogrsnis with 

Mexico* 

^ So brief a 'treatment of a coniprehenaivc and exceedingly complex 
subject c*n accompliah no more than bring out aalient characteristi<'* 
and problema in the light of enough background information to enable ‘ 
the reader to interpret the eMential facta concerning ecfucation in Mexico 
today. We hope that thia aim haa been accomplished in the preaent 
bulletin. • ^ 

The Office of Education ia deeply indebted to the Secretarial of Public . 
Education in Mexico, the jNati^al Autonomous University of Mexico, 
wid*niany other institutions and individuals in Mexico w^o provided ptih- ^ 
lications and official data; to the Embassy of Mexico in Washington, D. C., 
for cooperation in'obuining photographs*,' to the Education Division of 
, the Pan American Union for the loan of materials and for careful reading 
of the manuscript and submission of valuable suggestions. The map of 
Mexico, which first appeared in Frank Tannenbaum’s Mexico: The 
Struggle for Peace and Bread and Ema Fergusson’s Mexup BeviaUed, is 
included through .the courtesy of Alfred A. Knopf. 


Oliver J. Caldwell, 

Assistant Commissumer of Education, International Education. 
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PART ^-Background Information 


\ The Country 

Mexico, officially designated as Estados Unidos Mexicanos, is a 
Federal Republic of 29 States, 2 Territories, and a Federal District. It 
is the southernmost country of North America and the second largest 
Spanish -speaking nation of the world. Shaped like a cornucopia, it 
extends northwest through 18° of latitude, reaching a 'width of 1,623 
niiles along the boundary contiguous to the States of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arisona, and California. Its smallest section, the Isthmus ofTefauante- 
pec, is 140 miles from ocean to ocean. 

On the Atlantic side Mexico has 1,632 miles of coastline the lowlands 
of which vary from 10 to 130 miles in width. The -Yucatan Peninsula, 
a hroad limestone plain projecting northward, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. The Pacific Coast, counting that of the 
Gulf of California which separates Lower California from the mainland 
for a distance of 730 mil^s, has a total length of 4,130 miles. Its coastal 
strip is narrower on the whole than the eastern lowlands and somewhat 
less accessible to the capital, although the natural harbors are better on 
the Pacific side. 

The land is' one of extraordinary diversity. The Tropic of Cancer 
crosses the country near the center, but the climate is determined by 
altitude and rainfall as much as by latitude. There are four temperature 
xtmes ranging from tropical to cold, the rierra calietm at low elevations, 
mostly along the coast, the rierra tempiada at altitudes of some 3,000 to 
6,000 feet above sea leveL the rierra fria at levels roughly between 6,000 
and 10,000 feet, and the rierra hdodth or froxen land. Hie seasons vary, 
but in general there is a rainy season from June to October and a dry 
season during the rest of the year. In the central valley May is the 
warfoest month. 

The most distinguishing topografdiical feature is the high central 
{dateau which lies ^tween the eastern and western chains of the Sierra , 
Madras an extenmn- of the great cordilleras forming the badebone of 
* tbo ' American cmitinents. This plateau, a vast semiarid to arid 
ex panse of valleys, broken mountain ranges, and deep barrancas, con* 

. etimtea about two-thuds of the country's area. Its basin elevations 
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vary from 6,000 to '8,000 feet iq the south to 3,ODO or 4,000 feet in the 
north, where the slope becomes more gradual. The landscape of the 
south Ventral region is dominated hy lofty peak^ many of volcanic origin* 
which rise precipitously as the Sierra Madre divides into its rugged lat- 
eral chains. Two of these majestic cones, Orizaba (18,700 ft.) in the 
State of .Veracru* and Popocatepetl (17,887 ft.) in the State of Mexico* 
rank second and third highest among the mountains of North America. 
They, along with Iztacdhuatl (17,343 ft.), adjacent to Popocatepetl* are 
snowcapped the year around. 

Metioo’s population growth has been accelerating in reoaBt-’years. 
The 1950 census showed a population of 25,791,017 as contrasted with 19 
million plus in 1940, 16 million in 1930, and 14 million in 1920. In 1954 
the Direccidn funeral* de Estadistica published an^estimate for that year 
of 28,849,465 and predicted that the total would exceed 34 millioa by 
1960. Although the majority live in rural areas* there is a great conoen- 
tration of people in the capiul and central States. The following ddea 
have more than 100,000 inhahiunts (1950 census): 

Oir 

mAxioo, DivnuTo raOBBAL 2,234,785 

ClIADALAJABA, CUADALAJABA J37, Q16 

Morn-BBitBY, NUBvo lb<Sn 333 ^ 422 

PUBBLA DB rABACaZA, PUKBLA 211, S31 

mAhIDA, YUCATiN . . . J42, 858 

TORBBtf N, GOAHU1LA 128, 971 

SAN LUIS P<m>sf, SAN LUIS POTOs! J^2S, 662 

UCdN, GUANAJUATO 122,726 

aUDAD JuiSBZ, CHIHUAHUA 122, 566 

VBRACRUZ, VBBACBUZ 101, 221 

Of the 149 additional cities with populatbns above ten thousand, 17 are 
located in the Federal District. While the country as a whole „has a 
population density of 35 per square mile, the density in the central region 
u 105 as contrasted with 16 in the northern half of the Republic. 
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Historical and Political Development 

. ' PRE-CONQUEST PERIOD (B. C. TO 1521 ) 

Mexico’s past reaches into the Stone Age. There is evid^ce that 
nomadic hunters lived in the Valley of Mexico as far back as lO^OM y«ara 
or mole before the Chrutian era, and archeological discageries are revdal- 
mg more and more about thp prehistoric peoples. Nothing is 
however* about when they first appeared or where they or^inated* Bor r 
are there any clear links with the Mayas* Toltecs* Axtecs* Zapotecs,' . 
Mixtecs, Olinecs, Chichimeos, Tarascans* and others whose civillsatioins' -* 
became knovm to the invading Spaniards in the 16 th century. The.BM^ 
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•dranoed culture* so far known to have existed in Mexico were the Mayan 
|n YucaUn, where the ruin* of more than 50 of their cities remain, and 
the Toltec, dominant betwi^ the 7th and 11th centuries. 

In 1325, after much wandering on the Mexican plaU^au, the Aztecs, or 
Mexica, huilt the city of Meshico-Tenochtitlin on a marshy island in 
Lake Texcooo, located a mile and a half above sea level at the southern 
end of the Valley of Mexico. The name was in honor of Mexitli, the god 
of war, and Tenoch, the priest who had guided them to the prophetic 
— *0 e*gle clutching a serpept in its beak, perched on a cactus on an 
island in a lake. The sign is now national emblem and appears in 
^ center of the white stripe of the flag. When G>rt^ arrived the city 
was a fmified stronghold with a population of periiaps 300,000 and the 
Aztecs were exacting tribute from several other major provinces scattered 
over an extensive territory. Some tribes were resisting — a circumstance 
which aided the Spaniards — and others maintained complete inde- 
pendence. Tu all, the country presented a complex picture of diverse 
cultural groupings in which more than 200 diflierent languages were 
spoken. ^ 

The Spaniards first learned of Mexico in 1517 through a reconnaissance 
force which landed in Yucatin and Campeche. From captive Indians 
they heard that two Spaniards, survivors of a shipwreck in 1512, were 
living among the Mayans. A year later Captain Juan de Grijalva made 
contact n^th the lost Spaniards and explored the coast from Yucatin 
westward, naming the land New Spain. In 1519 Hemin Cortis Was 
c omm issioned by the Governor of Cuba to lead an expedition with the 
same pilot and some of the same soldiers who had thus gained knowledge 
of the country. He sailed with 11 ships and about 800 men under orders 
to explore, trade with the Indians, and spread the Christian faith. After 
pre limin a r y scouting be established the port of Veracruz (Villa Rica de 
Veracruz, Rich Town of the True Cross) and promptly converted the 
venture into conquest of the Aztec EImpire, a feat that changed the course 
of history in aboriginal Mexico and initiate w experiment of unprece- 
, dented scope in the tranqilantation of European institutions and ideas. 

Aztec 4(ciety was organised into well-de&ied classes, the religious and 
military occiqiying the favored position. Farmers, craftsmen, and 
builders supported the large army of warriors and the hierarchy of Aztec 
-priests, who conducted ceremonial rites honoring their deities and rendered 
h um a n sacrifice to the sun god of war, Huitzikqiochtli or Mexitli. ' 
Montezunia II, their ruling chief since 1502, first greeted the Spaniards 
with princely oourtM^ and rich gifts. He is said to have been killed by 
his own men when the populace rose against the invaders, but 
Cnaubtteioe, the last Aztec chief, fought so valiantly in of his 

Aomain that be is today the prototype of the national hero. The size 
imd qply n dor of Tenochtitldn with its great stdoe- temple* and palaces, its 
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Venirr>like waterways, immense inarket, flowers and gardens, gold «nd 
silver ornaments, featber work, cotton, precious stones, strange food and 
medicinal plan^ excited the wonder and admiration of Cortes and his 
soldiers. Equally wondrous to the Indians were the horses and firearms 
of the Spaniards. 

; SPANISH COLONIAL RULE (1521-1810) 
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By 1535 the conquest was complete and the Spanish Crown establis 
a Viceroyalty of New Spain with the seat of government in the Citj 
Mexico, built on the ruins of the Aztec capital. With centraliied 
authority and unity of Church and State, the line of royal command 
touched ever>' phase of colonial life. Exploration and colonization 
proceeded with zeal as some of the ablest men in the realm of Charles V set 
about their work of Christianizing the Indians and exploiting the wealth of 
the land. During the course of three centuries the viceroys built up a 
feudal system of society, developed mines and agriculture, established a 
thriving trade with Spain, extended the frontier northward and westward 
from Louisiana to California, built thousands of churches, founded 
schools, and encouraged the arts. Many of the colonial cities and 
mining towns are important today, for as political centers they became 
the provincial capitals around which States were organize when inde> 
pendency was won. 

American-born Spaniards as well as Indians came 'to have many 
grievances under the viceregal government. Only Spaniards bom in 
Spain could hold office, industries competing with those in Spain were 
discouraged, goods sent to and from New Spain could be carried only by 
Spanish ships, taxes were burdensome, laborers in the mines and on the 
large haciendas and conatruction works were in virtual bondage. By the 
early part of the 19th century the protests lagainst these abuses had 
grown to open revolt. The Grito de Dolores, a stirring appeal of Father 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, print of the village of Dolores in Guanajuato,' 
touched off the armed revolution on September 16, 1810, a date since 
celebrated as national Independence Day. 




NATIONAL FORMATION (1810-1910) 

The struggle was to last 11 years. Hidalgo and Morelos, another 
'priest who joined the movement, were executed by the royalists, but 
guerrilla attacks continued until 1821, when Agustfn de Itudbide, ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy to quell the uprising, joined' forces with tb» 

, revolutionists and proclaimed the independence of Mexico. This, 
however, was no real victory for the revolutionary leaders, since Itui^ide 
in the role of emperor continued the traditional rule of vested baterasts— 
landed aristocracy, upper clergy, and monarchial Spaniards. Iturlude*s ,i 
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empire lasted less than a year and by 1824 the Congress had adopted a 
Gooititution dehning th* ‘government as a ^e^^^e 0 entative, popular, 
federal republic. The flag of the Republic was also adopted with three 
vertical stripes of equal width: green for unity, white for r^igion, red for 
independence. England and the United States recognized the new 
country, and its first president, having abolished titles of nobility and. 
freed the slaves, initiated measures designed to develop a democratic 
society. 

Political independence was a milestone in Mexico’s lystory, but efforts 
to create a new social and economic order met with many discouraging 
reversals. The long colonial rule had in no way prepared the people to 
govern themselves. Conservatives struggled to maintain a centralized 
authority while liberals advanced such ideas as separation of Church and 
State, a^lition of fueros (legal privileges of the clergy and military) and 
of special taxes to support ecclesiastical institutions, conversion of large 
landholdings into small individual properties, reorganization of courts. 
State’s rights, freedom of the press, universal suffrage, and many other 
far-reaching reforms. Confusion, banditry, economic depression, revo- 
lution, and general instability were the conditions under which govern- 
ments rose and fell, throughout the next half century. During the 
presidency of General Antonio Ldpez de Santa Anna, whose disastrous 
influence extended over 3 decades, Texas declared its independence 4rom 
Mexico and later was annexed to the United States. This loss was 
follow^ by a bitter war with the United States^ending with the further 
concession of all 'the country’s northwest territor^from the Rio Grande 
to Oregon. 

• In 1857 a new Reform Constitution was adopted and Benito Juarez, 
a Zapotec Indbn respected for his integrity and democratic principles, 
acted decisively to reduce the temporal power of the Churph and to 
guarantee individual liberties. The United States supported the Juirez 
Government, but England, France, and Spain sent an allied expedition 
to Mexico to protect thrfr interests. England and Spain withdrew, 
however, when they learned of France’s intention of placing the,^chduke 
of Austria on the Mexican throne. The Melicant resisted this effort 
of Napoleon III to reestablish a Frcndi colonial .empire in the New World 
and their victory at Puebla on May 5, 1862, is one oif the glories in Mexican 
The French nevertheless occupied the capiul, and the ill-fated 
empire of Maximilian and Carlota lasted until May 1867. 

Ju4rcx, Raving withdrawn to Quer6taro and other cities to’ the north, 
was able to. esublish headquarters in El Paso del Norte, now Cnidafl 
Jndrea, and continue the resistance by sporadic guerrilla attadts. Wheii, 
upon demand of the Unitod .. States, French troops were withdrawn, 
Maximilian was left without resources. He was executed by a firing 
squad in QuMtaro and Judrez returned to the caintal to reconstruct the 
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Reform Covemment. The idea of a monarchy had at last been 
and Mexicans now worked with renewed hope and nascent aenae of 
national consciousness toward their political ^oal— United Mexican Sutaa 
governed by Mexicans under the Reform Laws and the Constitntion of 
1857. But the country was impoverished and the pec^le were used to 
violence and disorder, so after the untimely death of Jufrex 1872 
another 40 years were to pass before the task of freeing the Nexk^n 
masses was taken up again. 

General Porfino Dfax, a hero of the war against the French,' was pro- 
claimed provisional president in 1876— a turn of affairs, that profoundly 
affected both internal development and foreign relations. Except for 
one interval (1880-1884), Dias occupied the presidency continuously 
from that date to 1911. Under a banner of Peacc,’Order, and Progress, 
Diax concratrated on economic growth and political reconciliation. He 
en^raged and protected foreign investments, reesubliahtd credit, su« 
bilked currency, paid foreign debts, opened banks, resumed mine produe- 
ti<^ surveyed agricultural resources, organised new industries, bnih 
railroads, drained the valley of Mexico, erected magnificent buildings, 
beautified the capiul, provided firee schools, and, in general, created an 
era^of prosperity for the privileged classes. By means of a mounted rural 
pol^ force, life and property were rendered as safe as in any other 
civilized country of that day. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION (1910 TO PRESENT) 

era of enforced peace, however, had not improved the lot of the 
Indians and working clasaes. Forty mUlion acres of agricyltural land 
were owned by 29 individuals and corporations, and while fabulous profiu 
were accumulated by proprietors or sent out of the country, the 
peasanto worked at wages so low that their debts bound them to their 
employers. Indian villages had been uprooted by the sale of 
lands, thousands of the natives hsd been killed or jailed, many workers 
wore injured througlr la^ of safety proviskms in the min^ fnd other 
hasardous enterprises, roads were few and poor, schools were wholly In- 
adequate, child labor was common, living conditions were mi— 

Thus a hunM yean after independence the time ripened for revolutfoo. 
The Dfax dicutorship was over^irown and in 1911 Franciaoo L Madeto 
Was elected President on a platform of political reform* 

Maderp, M idealistic and sincere patriot, was assassinated before be 
could stabilise bis government. AgC-oM resentmento flared, flgfatfof . • 
broke om in several parte of the eountry at once, the guerrilla dUefo 
PandK^Villa and Emi lia n o Zapata incited the pet^fo with the battfo ^ 
cry Land and Liberty,** and a snooeasion of preaideote served 
terms as the revolutionary leaden attempted nasnooeeah^ to 
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•oHdito their gains. The 'Rerohitioa of 19l0, at firit a bUnd groping 
tonrard human rights and material betterment, differed from prerioua 
rerohs in that the current of ideas moved away from the past and took 
shape as a social movement which continues to motivate the national life. 

A new constitutioa. Based on the tmfulfiUed reform 0>nstitution of 
1857, was promulgated on February 5, 1917, and this document, amended 
at intervals since, has endured as the basis of the Mexiren Government. 
Hie Constitution of 1917 incorporates many of the ideals of the French 
and American revolutions and provides for advanced social reforms. 
It is not so much a code susceptible of immediate fulfillment as an expres* 
sion of long-range purpose. Succeeding presidents — Obregdn, Calles, 
Cirdenas, Alemin, Cortines, to mention some of the outstanding figures — 
have carried out the constitutional provisions more and more fully. 


nt 


- The President, as chief executive and commai^er in chief of the armed 
foroea, exerdaea broad constitutional powers. He is elected by direct 
popular vote, serves for 6 years,' and may not seric a second term. A 
cabinet composed of 13 departmental secretaries, 2 directors of Federal 
agencies, and the Attorney General, is appointed by the President and 
responsibie to him. The Secretary of GcbemadAt (Interior), in addition 
to administerhig his department, serves as liaison between the Federal 
Slid State governments and is ha effect the deputy President for domestio 
affairs, lliere is no office of vice president. 

The Congress is composed of 60 Senators, 2 from each State and the 
Federal ENstrkt, elected for 6 years, and a CbamlMU’ of Deputies whose 
162 members are elected for 3 years on the basis of population, 1 for each 
17p,000. The Congress is in session from September 1 to December 31 
and functions. during the' recess through a permanent committee of 29 
medibers chosen by the two Houses. Judicial power is vested in a Su- 
preme Court of 21 members who have permanent tenure and who appoint 
the Jladges of the lower Federal courts fr>r Umited terms. Hie legal sys- 
ton follows Hu^MUio-Roman traditions. Mexican civtl law is unique in 
the legal remedy known as omparo, by which any person whose constitu- 
tional rights have been infringed may immediate acc<te to the 

courts and.fiiD reparatioa. 

The State QoTemments are ahnilar in structure to die National Gov- 
eramant. Th^.Conslitiition of 1917 determinea their organiaation and 
grantt to the Federal Govenunent certain powera of intervention in the 
Staf^ State g p v e roors and legialators are elected bj direct pcqmiar 
TOtas the ''gnvemnrs of the two Temtoriea and the chief of the Federal 
D^riet are appoint^ by the Pteaident. Ahhougfa ropreaented in Coo- 
theTeRitories and Federal Oistriet are dq^dent osi the Federal 
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Covenifnent for their •dministration. Following the RevolutKMiary 
ilogan Effective suffrage, no re-election,** Federal officials and State 
governors are ineligible for second terms and municipal officials may not 
serve consecutive terms. A constitutional amendment granting women 
/uU suffrage became effective in 1953. 

Local government is carried on by a municipal council of citiseQS 
elected by popular vote for 2-year terms. The chief authority in local 
affairs is the Municipal President, sometimes elected and sometimes 
appointed by the council from among iu members. The municipAl* 
dties arc both rural and urban and range in sise from MeaioQ jGity, 
with 2 % million people., to places with fewer than 1,000 inhabitants. 
TheoreticalK^ the municipal and State Governments have a large measure 
of autonomy, but in practice the Federal Government is the dominaat 
political force. 

Political parties in Mexico before the Revolution were transitory, 
forming generally about miliury leaders, but since the Revolution a 
one-party system has prevailed. The officiai party, Partido Nackmal 
Revolucionario (PNR) was created in 1929 by President PluUroo 
Calles with its membership made up largely of important army duefo. 
President Liearo Cirdenas added to iu membership with trade unlrwi 
agrarian delegates and reorganised it under the name of Partido Revo- 
lucionario Mexicano (PRM), using the slogan "Efomocracy for Workers.** 
With further broadening to include individual members and lower middle- 
class participation. President Manuel Avila 'Camacho reorganised the 
party once more umler the name of Partido Revolucionario liutitucional 
(PRI) with the motto of '’Democracy and Social Justice.** In 1950 a f^wg 
set of party principles was issued with an open invitation to membership 
to all dtixens who aspire to realise the program of the Mexican Revohi- 
tion, within the bounds of the Constitution, for the benefit of all the in- 
habitants of the nation. 

Recent admimstrations have been stunulatmg civic oonscioussiesa, 
Uking measures to ensure free and peaceful elections, and the 

way for the development of an opposition perty. In the 1952 presidential 
elections more than 4 million pe^le voted pid, although PRI polled 85 
percent of the total, there was a small vote cast for candidates fonr 
other parties. Over 2,600,000 new women voters registered for the 1955 
election of Deputies. The strength of PRI is explained by ita ability to 
resolve internal differences through compromise to gbw latisfaetorj 
gains toward social and eomiomic betterment. 


Geographical Factors r < 
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Scarcely a third of Mexico's surface can be classed as level, hdf dm ^ 

land is deficient in moisture throughout the year. The water - 
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tfa« otber half Ttries from too m^iicb to too little. In parta of the timrm 
eaiimm rainfall ia oTerabundant, up to 120 inchea annually, while other 
acftion* of the country have aufficient water only during the aununer. 
The latter areaa, oompriaing roughly a third of the total, have a rainy 
aeaaoo, often deacribed aa not very rainy, and a dry acaaon that ia very 
dry. Only a anuill portion, eatimated by the Secretariat of Hydraulic 
Reaoaroea at 7 percent, can be counted on for regular agricultural pro* 
ductioo without irrigation. 

The mountainwa character of the terrain affecta not only the clinuite 
hut haa a direct bearing alao on the diatributian of the people, on com- 
munication and tranaportation, economic reaourcea and development, 
and the problem of unifying the Mexican nation. Regionaliam ia very 
marked in Mexico, and thia muat be attributed in part to geographic 
atructuK. The Sierra Madre ia a major barrier which roakco'many 
aectiooa of the country all but inacceeaible. The aacent to the central 
plateau ia aomewhat leaa formidable froin the Eaat than from the West, 
lyut it ia q>ectacular from ahnoat any approach. The Pan America 
Highway, for example, upon leaving the coaatal plain chmba 4,200 feet 
within a diatance of 60 milea. The railroad from Veracruz to the capital 
riaea 3,000 feet in 10 milea at the MaltraU incline. The western chain 
of the Sierra haa a width of 100 milea or more and ia aurrounded in pladea 
by peaka well over ten thousand feet above aea leveL Frequent earth 
tremoTB are caused by volcanic activity. 

Much of the central plateau is not drained to the sea, the moisture 
^iaraping by evaporatioo, -and in the YucaUin peninsula the drainage ia 
underground. The rivera, because of the mountains, are rapid, fre- 
quently narrow, and for the moat part unhavigable. The most important 
of the 34 flowing into the Gulf of Mexico or the Caribbean are the Rfo 
Bravo del Norte (Rfo Grande), the Pfnuco, Papaloapan, Coatzacoalcoa, 
Grijalva, and Usumadnta. The Pfnuoo reaches the Gulf at the site of 
Tampico' and, greatly facilitates commerce from the oil fields. It alao 
drains the lakes of the Valley of Mexico, thus preventing the floods and 
malaria that used to plague the capital dty. Large boats go up the 
Coataacdalcoa as far is an oil refinery located about 26 milea frain ita^ 
moothv Puerto Mfxko. The Grijalva, rising in the Sute of Ghiapaa," 
ia navigahle for 90 miles. The Uaumacinta, also in the Southeast, is 
4S0 in length and.frimiahea nearly the only transportation, other 
th|m by air, along its course. The Gulf ports have to.be dredged becauw 
of die obstructing sand iiara. Tampico, Tuxpan, Veracrus,~Puert(r 
Mfxioo and Progreso are the port cities with die liveliest trade. 

The prino^ml rivera of the Pacific slope are the Taqui, Fnerte, I^rma, 
Babas, The hemui* rising near the Nevado de Tobca, eanpdea 
Juto' from which rises the Santiago. The latter forma 

a witeifoU with an 80-foot drop near.Gnadabjara and flows on through 
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deep c«nyoiu to the Pacific. Several riTcra unite to form the Rfo Fuerte 
hrfore emptying into the G.ulf of California. The gorge# cut by. these 
rivers are said to rival the splendor of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
being perhaps 2,000 feet deeper though not as wide. The mighty Colorado 
reaches its outlet in the Gulf of California through the Mexican part of 
the Imperi^J Valley and forms a delu which is rer>* productive. The 
best natural harl)or of Mexico is Acapulco, but the ports having railroad 
connections with the inferior are more important: Guaymas, Maaatlin, 
Manaanillo, Satina Crua. 

The largest lake in Mexico is Chapala in the Sute of Jalisco. It is 
some 70 miles long and 20 miles wide. The only other lakes of any 
considerable sise are PiUcuaro and Cuitaeo in the Sute of Michoaoin. 
The waters that remain of the lakes of the Valley of Mexico are now 
chiefly a tourist attraction— the Floating Gardens of Xochimilco. 

Mexico’s greatest weAlth is in its rich aupply of minerals and oil. 
The country produces over half of the world’s supply of silver. It also 
has magnificent forests, and the variety of plant and animal life is as 
remarkable as the range in latitude, altitude, rainOall. and other jteo- 
^aphical factors. The^fclowing chart lisu the salient types of tesources 
in relation to the land ^aracteristics of the centra) and outlying regioas 
of the country. Many of the foods used widely today are indig ^nt w ts 
to Mexico: com, beans, chili pepper, squash, avocado, pineapple and 
many tropical Ihnts, chocolate, vanilla, peanuts, cashews, and turkeys. 


ToUs A. Rssswress and land d^ r act sri sd s i, Vy rriltn ' 
Central Rmgion (14% area, 48% of 19U p^.) 




rMwiohw) 

Afuatcjiliente*. 

Aguaacas 

Uofiia*. 

6.260 

JdkoD 

Gumdmlmjmrm . 

X092 

(^aojijualo. . . . 

. GiimniijiMCo. . 

6,837. 

Queriuro 

Querturo. . . 

6,119 

tfidalfo 

PachiKMi . • , . 

8,025 

MieboacAn .... 

Mordia 

6,188 

Mftzko. 

Toluca 

8.661 

Distrito Fede* 
raL 

Af 4x100 . . • « . 

7.549 

Moralos 

Coornavaca. 

4,500 

Tlaxcala 

'Tlaxcala. . . . 

7.388 

PuebU 

PochU 

7,093 

> 

WhMOCSs AimmU BmrnStitf tm Em 
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Coinposod of 7 Immim and valljeyB 
•efMrated by aMmataiaa, sack with 
iu own (bstioet lo^n enltwe. 
Much of toil is fonBod on aeonarala* 
tton of volcanie aab 'ad v^tbsrsd 
lava flows. SmaaH feed finons snow 
floMs. Importat miidiicemtarsiiso- 
doee silvsr, tfo/ppm, aasrenry, and* 
mooy, tm, Irad, sem^wadoos sttmas. 
Crops inchids oora, allslfa,- wbrat, 
BMgney (from wbidi oooms pulqiM, 4 a 
pop^sr drink), bssu, e^ii, psantita, 
qpiaes, pssdiM, pests. Fois^ sf 
pfaw, oak, abnehnstt (Msoleia sy- . 
peess), sad asndtnpfesi ttsss. Warn 
nilasra) 'spriags ia AfnasnsHentas. 
Duck sad other watsrfoid platiftOt 
fish shondsat b lakss. . 
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T«U« A. Rmmikm «fid knid cliarvcteriatkt, ky rsfton »— C<w t mw<d 


ICbxaiiM »/ 

Am* Ca^iml Cm^al (Jtm) 

Nitrth Foe^e 

(Sl% of oreoi 7% of 19S2 pop.) 

Baja California, Mrak-ali . . . Sea level. 
Norte, 


Baje California, 

LaPaa 

42 

Sur. 

1 


Sonora 

H^niosUlo. . 

777 

Sinaioa 

C.uiiacdn 

275 

Nayarit 

Tepir 

S.002 


C^mgFi^kiemd ufcdWwip lirin 

DeMrt„ bounded <m east by 
SiecTA Madre Orridenlal, rolling table- 
land broken by canytma. Very bot 
on ooaat, wintera mid and dry. 
Pec^la are remote frcxn outaade 
wtirld. Oecupatiom: cattle grating, 
PmH bahing, mining (f>t^>per, gold, 
silver), fanning (oum, nlaaat, sugar- 
cane, iirangra, olives, dates, vege- 
tabka). 


North (41% of art^y »% of pop.) 


Chihuahua .... 

Chihuahua 

4.6S2 

Coahuila 

Saltillo 

5. 246 

Nuero Ledn 

Monterrey 

1.765 

Tamaulipaa 

Ciudad Vic- 

1. 102 


toria. 


Durango 

Durango .... 

6,315 

Zacatceaa. . . 

^ Zacateeaa, . . 

8. 180 

San Loia Potorf 

San Luia Po- 

6.458 


tuai. 


Gu{/ CimMt 



(lt%crfaren. 

\t% of 19S1 pop.) 


Vcracrus. •. . . . 

Jalapa.'. . 

4,530 

Tabaaoo 

Villahminoaa. 

32 

Campeche ... 

Campeebe. . . • 

16 

YneatfUi 

M«rida 

29 

Quintana Roo 

Chetumal . . . 

10 


South Fmcifie 

(Vt% of aicoy 1S% of IMS pop.) 


Guerrero. . . 

. . . ' Chilpaneingo. 

4,462 

Oexaea, 

. . . Oaxaea 

5*069 

Chiapaa.... 


1,738 


tMms. 


Colima 

. . . Ca|iiBa. 

1,575 


Arid isolated high plateaus and basins, 
steef) rorky sk^^ea, timber on moun- 
tains, many varietiea of cactua, desert 
flcw'a. and fauna Mining of silver, 
gfdd, copper, kon. Ii»d, itoc, coal, 
mercury. Cattle raising and aub- 
sUtmoe fanning. Laguna Duitrict of 
LKtrango snd Coahuila and State of 
TamaiiUpas have conunerrial agri- 
culture (long-ataj4e cotton, wbt^t, 
com, alfalfa, oran|^). Tampico ia 
cmter of imluatry. 

Hot low pUina, pertly awampy, bigb 
humidity, froata rare, Dtmse eauber- 
ant vcgetatkui,s<»e graaalaoda. Hun- 
dreds <rf var^tka of trees, medicinal 
planta, flowera. ProfmkHi trf tropical 
birda, gnimala, inaecta, reptilea. Im- 
portant for cabinet %rooda, guayule 
rubber, petroleum, ciucle, rice, mgar- 
cane, ^tobacco, bananaa, pinmpple^ 
•vocadoa, vaniQa, camo, coffee fdao- 
tatioiH cm ak^es of mouniaiM, 
quell and ixUe fiber planiatioiia im 
Yiscatin. 

Rugged aitffaoe, tropieal beat, fertile 
ralleyt nirrcnuicfod by mcMinuiiia, 
foreaU erf raluaWe wooda. Oocupa- 
tiona: agrieultor^ ^tUe raiaang, emp- 
per nmrfng, wearing, pottery making, 
lather work« deep-a^ fiahing. Wild- 
life fecdudea fowl, deer, oiomitniD 
UoM, briUiantly ookired birds* turtlee. 
Princ^mJ prodoota: ehikle, goayide 

I ruUier, eaator bmma* angarauie* 
cneao, oooonuta, figs, lemoiia, nraagea 
dyowocKla. 


I 


tuisi. 


*ia 


Umi^ 





CDTTCATIOir IN ICIXIOO 

The'Peopie 

Until recent yean any dcacription of the people of Mexico cuatomartly 
"''ith the eatimated number of purr Indiana, peraons of mixed 
blood (westiaM), American-born Spaniarda {crioUo$), and Spaniards di- 
rect from SpAin. Then followed an explanatioo of the two claasea 
aocieiy. upper and loweror rich and poor, with attention focused on the 
aebievementa of those carding on the Euippeao tradition. Such de- 
acnptiona no longer give an accurate idea of the Mexican people. Since 
the Revolution of 1910 the watchwoi^aa been Aoti6n Social^ aqd the 
promiaca of the Revolution are th^ oonatant preoccupation of all who 
find themaelvea in positiona of mponaibility. Through education, wel- 
fare and public-health programs, improved agriculture, upgrading of 
labor, better commonication and tranaporiatioo. induatrialixatioa. and 
every other means possible, the underprivileged and their chUdren have 
been moving up the socio-economic scale. 

So |i>day the traditional stratifications of societj are being reshaped. 
The emergence of an expanding middle class and the transitional progress 
of the Indian population toward integratioo into the national fife are 
significant steps in the process of '^forging the fatherland." as the Mexi- 
cans express it. This process is not visualised as one to Europeanise or 
Indianiae. but rather to Mexicanise, to foster a mestiio culture, to apply 
the hcrit^ of all Mexicans realistically to the Usk of working out their 
own destiny. The deatre to digtufy the Indian culture was expressed in 
19S3 when the natiem’s best artiau and arcbcologisu collaborated in the 
production of a ma^ficent pageant. Quinto Sol" (Fifth Sun), given 
under Government auapioes m the new University Stadium. Twenty- 

five hundred dancers took part in a aerim of balleU based on Indian 
legends. 

It hss oft& been said that on the whole the Mexicans are more Indian 
than Spaniah, and that is no doobt true, but both ethnically and cul- 
turally the Indian groupa are exceedingly disparate and complex. They 
are scattered in remnanu of tribes in nesHy evtp section of the country, 
the largest concentration, about 94 percent, bwg in the central, gulf 
coast, and sootb Pacific regiooB. There are 56 groups, each with iu own 
language. The following Bat. compiled from 1950 oenaus dau. ahowt 
the number and princtpal location of the gronpa having more than 8.000 
nsonoliiigual members. 

f p d ia ns Hve in a primitive state on ridgea of ^ 

in hidden valleys and hold to their own customs and beUefs and ancient 
lore. They are all the mote indated if they do not ondenund Spaniah. 
The Tuahumacas. who have become knovm as awifi runnera. aie semi- , 
nom^ cave dwellen in the high Sierra Madre OoddentaL Othar' 
gronpe or individoals become bili ng ual but keep their osm —A 
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T«U« ■«— MnUpol IwJtan l«nrw«t« frowp* 

0 


Cbitino 

Cbmatfv , , 

Cfcol 

Hufttlac 

M«7« 

M^iahua 

Masalcc 

M«xic«n 4>r Nihiiatl 


Oa&ACJI. 

ChiapaiL. 

ftan Lui« Poioal^ \>ramu. 

Cainprchr^ ChUpaa, Quintana Roo, Yucatin. 
Mfoiico, Mich<>ari.n, 

()atai'a, Puirbla. 

CrAHTrrrci^ llklal|tOy MHioa, Miwrloa, Oatara. 

Purbla, San laiia FotoaC. Yrracrua. 

(Xaaara. 

Goerren\ Oaiaca, Purl>la,^ San I^ia PotoaC. 
Vnracrua. 

11idal|p\ M4rico, Pim^U, Qiirr^iani. \Warrua 
C^huahiia. ^ 

Giimrftv 
Purhia, VrracruE. 

Chiapaa. 

Chiapaa. 

Oaiara, Varacraa. 


a, 259 

15, 702 
18,898 
17,276 
50.912 

16, 254 
47, 167 

212,813 


MUe . 
Mttim 


Otomf . . 

T arahumara 


native dr«M and live in much the fiamr manner at> their forrfalhcr», acl. 
dom leavin|[ tbrir community. A considerable number, however, use 
Spanish exclusively ami have adopted modem standards of living. They 
own lands, operate businesses, wield political power, and live better than 
many urbanites. Many Indiana appear to be Indian in speech only, 
while many mestiaos are more culturally bound to the Indian way of life 
than to the mores of modem groups. Even in the same community there 
may exist a ooosiderable range in wealth, status, and extent of modemi- 
aation. ' ■ * 

Any attempt to identify daaaes of people is therefore more related to 
economic opportunity and educational advancement than to racial char* 
aeteriadpa. Mexico haa every level of aociety 6om the dtiaens who rank 
among the world's great to those who live in abject misery. There b 
atill a amall aristocratic leisure class whose world fell apart when the 
Dfaa reghne ended. Large landoWners, great merchants, important mili- 
tary families, industrial kings, and high political offiebit live in luxury 
and enjoy the usual prestige. Intellectuals, artbts, professionaJ people, 
independent ranchers and {snners, businessmen, bureaucrats, and various 
other educated and tedinically trained persona maintain a comfortable 
ataadard of Uving and receive the recognition which their talents cam 
mem, but they have little lebure. limy are aoUd dtbena and productive, 
creative, endiuebfttac Readers. Semi.aldlled workers, venders, servants, 
aimafl Cwmers, and unelrilled manual laborers live more or less at the euh* 
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sistenoe ievcl, but they have ambition and work hard without loeing their 
love of color and music and fiesta. Those at the bottom of the cultural 
strata live in the direst straits without resources or hope. It is estimated 
that perhaps two million of the rural population are in the last category. 
Illiteracy and^verty and di^ase are closely allied, and forlthat' reason 
the Government is redoublmg its efforts to bring fimdamental education 
within the reach of all. 

After the first impulse of colonization hy the Spaniards in the 16th 
century, there has been little foreign immigration. The 1950 census 
enumeration showed a total of 102,707 foreign>bom residents. Of that 
number 83,391 were from the United States and 37,540 from Spain. Two 
thousand or more came from each of the following countries: France, 
Great Britain, Gen^y, Austria, Poland, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Italy, China, Lebanon and Syria, Canada, and Guatemala. The 
increase by immigration was counterbalanced, however, by Mexican 
emigration. 

All but a very small percentage of the Mexican people are nominally 
Roman Catholic. Some 330,000 Protestants were counted in 1950 and 
there were about 130,000 in all belonging to other faiths. A small Jewish 
commumty of 17,000 is located in Mexico City, but about half of these 
people were Mexir^n-bqm, their parents having been Sephardic immi- 
grants in the first decade of this^^century. The fact that the dominant 
faith is shared by nearly the whole of the Mexican people, in and out of 
public life, would appear to be a unifying force, but the centuries-old 
regarding the political and economic power of the clergy has 
never b^en resolved. The problem has its roots in the colonial period 
and the eventsleading up to the Reform Laws and Constitution of 1857, 
as well as in connection with conditions producing the Revolution of 1910 
and efforts to carry out the provisions of the present Constitution. Al- 
though Church and State have been separated and education made secu- 
lar, this schism in Mexican life seriously affects many aspects of the 
country’s social and educational evolution. 


Liconomic conditions in Mexico are as varied and complicated as 
social situation. The prevalent standards of living may be imlicatedThy 
the sections of the Government census dealing with food, clothing, and 
housing. According to these data, 13K million people (52 percent of the 
1950 population) eat wheat bread and wear shoes, about llK million (44 
percent) eat no wheat bread and wear bomenude sandals or go bareloot. 
(Infants under 1 year of age account for the remaining number.) €>orn 
and beans are the food staples. . While manjr homes are comfortable to 
palatial, more than half of the 5M million dwellings are primitivo adobe or 
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reed structuree aerv^ only as elementary shelter. About 900,000 homes 
have running water, while 500,000 have no water service; 2K million have 
a well or tank £or rain water, IK million have a community water supply. 
About a fourth of the people live on ejido$^ communal or cooperative farm 
villages with small individually worked plots. The ejido system, dating 
back to preconquest times, was instituted when the land monopoly of 
tb^ Dias regime was broken by expropriation and redistribution of some 
is million acres. About 62 percent of the land is still in large holdings, 
some of more than 2,500 acres, but the large haciendas and ranches are 
mostly in the north d^otber areas where the land is unsuited to small>scalfe 
cultivatmn. 

The economically active population, according to official tabulations, 
numbers 8K million. More than half the workers are engaged in agri* 
culture, cattle raising, or fishing; IK million are employed as industrial 
labor; 684,000 are in commerce; 210,000 in transportation; 879.000 in 
service fields; and 355,000 in unspecified occupations. The per. capita 
income averages about 2,250 pesos ($180 in U. S. currency) annually. 
Since the population is predominantly rural and too poor to prov^ a 
market for many things beyond the prime necessities, the nation’s in* 
dustries must depend largely for .their outlet on the urban population. 
The Indians carry on their commercial transactions slmost altogether in 
the markets^ where a system of barter is used and little cash changes 
hands. One day each week the village sqyare comes alive as the Indian 
families arrive to display their wares and exchange news. Some walk 
great chstances tq> and down steep mountain trails, with men, women, 
children, and burros alike all heavily loaded. 

These Ulnatraticms of economic conditions point to the difficult and 
numerous problems that confiront the nation, but the whole picture must 
be viewed in coqtrast to pre*Revolutionary circumstances as well as in 
relation to modem Mexican ideals of material welfare. In' the short space 
of 30 years, Mexico has. moved with determination away from the semi- 
feudal economy and the social order of privilege and peonage that had 
persisted into the twentieth ceiftury. The country is now in a decisive'* 
transitional stage in which possibly the tide has already turned in the 
directioa of national prosperity. 

Agriculture, although using the majority of workers, has not until 
recently produced the basic foods in suflicient quantity. In 1952 it was 
‘ estimated that in order to overemne the scarcity the country would have 
to produce a minimum of 4K million tons of com, IH million tons of 
wliMt, and 500 thousand tons of beans. The goal was reached in 1954-55, 
partly because rainfall was more abundant, partly 4>ecanae of increased 
irrigation, improved methods of cultivation, extension of the planted 
aeteage, and-a more liberal bank policy of agricultucid credits. The in* 
crease in agricultural production, making. Mexico self-sufficient in basic 
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foods, permitted storing a reserve of com and beans, and yielded, in addi* 
tion, more commercial or export crops, especially of cotton, coffee, and • 
sugar. At the same time there was a surplus of 400,000 cattle for export. 

The gain in agriculture is but one example of the impresaive progress 
that is being made toward increased national production. In his ahnual 
report to the Congress in September 1955, President Adolfo Ruix Cortines 
enumerated percentages of increase in electric power 'production, manu- 
facturing industries, mining, pcrtoleum production, railway freight load- 
ings* passenger traffic, and volume of retail sales. By means of a loan 
to the Mexican Government by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 1 billion, 125 million pesos ($90 million) are to 
be utilized for electrification, rehabilitation and construction of seaports, 
and erection of plants to produce fertilizers. The national budget, the 
largest in history ,/J>rovides for the extension of railway and highway 
connections in order to interlock all existing routes into an integrated, 
widely ramified sy'stein. These improvements in communication are 
considered to be an indispensable means of agricultural, industrial, and 
social progress, for they will bring material benefits to the country at large 
and tend to elevate the cultural standards among many hitherto isolated 
segments of the population. 

Along with improvements in harbors, highways, and railroads, Mexico 
is opening up nev air transportation to remote settlemenU. One such 
project, planned by Heli-Mex, S. A., will bring 208 villages in 3 southern 
sutes into a network which makes conUct with the raihoad and the Pan' 
American Highway. A fieet of small planes and helicopters is already 
canymg passengers, cargo, and mail to jungles and mountains that are. 
inafxxssible by other means. This service, first started in mxler to carry 
the payroll safely and quickly to the ml fields, now uses 500 landing fields 
which have.as yet few facilities. Some 28 subsidiary lines carry on inter- 
city air service. The airport in Mexico, D. F., which is idtra-modern, 
spacious, and complete in every way, is served interna donally. 

Increasingly aware of the importance of Mexico*s mineral assets. 
President Ruiz Cortines recently recommended the creation of two Gov- 
ernment agencies for their control and protection: the Superior Coordi- 
nation Council, to have jurisdiction over non-renewable natural resources, 
and the Nuclear Energy Commission, with special jurisdiction over 
uramum deposits and other radioactive material. The Papaloapan Corn- 
misaion, established by Law m 1951, has a budget of 100 mfllw* pMM 
and a staff of 180 engineers and specialists to work in the Papaloapan 
River basin. This area includes about half the State of Oaxaca parts 

of the States of Veracruz and Phebla. The Commiasion aurveys 
natural resourcesj directs the construction of and roadej organiaes 
sanitation campaigns; and plans the development of education, agricol- , 
ture, cattle raising, meat packing, etc., in tk new'Communit^ that are 
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published. The Mifuel Alemdn Dun, now complete, irrigates up to 
750 thouMnd acres. Some redistribution of the population will take 
place as a result of this and other large public works projects under way. 

The 1955 budget also provides for the construction of several additional 
irrigation systems to extend the acreage of tillable soil and for the con- 
struction of new hospitals, clinics, and schools. The petroleum industry, 
nationalised in 1938, is expanding rapidly. Discovery of new oil fields 
is expected to halt the evils of deformUtion and erosion by providing 
abundant fuel. Consumption of gaeoUne is increasing and a new refinery 
plant In the State of Guanajuato is producing all types of lubricating 
oils, which formerly had to be imported. Industrialisation is somewhat 
<x>ncentrated in . the ca|utal, but Monterrey, Saltillo, Guadalajara, 
Aguascalientes, San Luis Potpsi, and a few other cities are noteworthy 
for their manufactures and industrial growth. Mexico’s movie industry, 
hooting four large companies, the Tepeyac, Cburu^hoo, Clasa, and 
Axteca, has occupied first plate among Spanish-speaking countries in 
recent years. 

Although mechanised production is encouraged, particularly to utilise 
available raw materials, there is one field— ^that of the Indian handicrafts— 
in which efforts are being made to preserve fhe ancient ways. Large 
numbers of artisans^ estimated at 3 million, still work at least part time 
at the same crafts which were the marvel of the early explorers: feather- 
work, textiles, bbwn glass, pottery, fiber goods, jewelry of silver and ^Id 
and semi-precioue stemes, lawpier^ cAjects, leader goods, wood carving, 
straw mats and baskets, and many other beauti&l objects. The quality 
and unusual diversity of. the folk arts have withstood the turbulence of 
centuries, and post-Revolutiooary Mexico has cmne to have a fresh 
appreciatioa of the high place that popular arte should have in the develop- 
ing culture. Throughout the Republic, especially in the large market in , 
Oaxaca, the array of ^ndicraft gives evidence of the artistry and cre- 
ativity of the indigenous pecqiles. A small factory in Yucatin, utUizing 
native mahogany and other fine woods, is producing funuture for export, 
but the native erafts would deteriorate or cease altogether if put on a 
mass production basis. The maintenance of the hamlicTaft industry 
is related also to the tourist trade, a major source of inemne for Mex^. 
The dollar value of tourism grew from W million in 1945 to 158 m i ll i o n 
in 1951. 

Another significant outgrowth of the Revolution has been the labor 
movement. The Constitution prescribes,^ advanced code of labor 
standards. Mimmnm wages are fixed evemy 2 years by Government 
boards, though the wage may vary according to locality, and wages 
above the minim um are set by individual or couectivo agreement. Labor 
is organised in four principal national confederations and several inde- 
pendent national unions, all of which have close political connections. 
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provides for compulsory insursnoe of employld persons against industrial 
accidents, sickness, disability, old age, and death. Federal low-rent 
housing and consumers cooperatives also help the worker to become 
ec<monucally secure. Although peonage stiU exists, in practice, hacienda 
workers are protected by laws recpiiring that they be paid a minimum 
wage and have adequate living quarters, schools, and a tract for subsist- 
ence farming and graring of domestic animals. 


Educational History 

f INDIAN EDUCATION 

: . From the abandoned cities of the Mayas it is known that they were 

/ advanced m astronomy, mathematics, architecture, and the arts, but 

k - ciyiliaation was decadent when the Spaniards arrived in Mexico 

^ and httte is certain about their education. Organized public education 

V I*o6aU..wbo died 

- . m 1440 ^uils of the strict discipline and subject matter of the system 

^ if' ^ **** Code* Mendocino, now in the National Museum. 

^ Al Aztec life was subordinated to religious ritual. Being the chosen 

people of Hmtzilopochtli, war god and symbol' of the sun, which dies 
every night and is reborn every morning after triumphing over moon 
^ and stars, it was their duty to provide his food-human blood-so that 

I the sun would not cease to give light. Even the public festivals, fckturinjr 

^ dancing, gymnastics, and baU games, had a religious significaoZ 

p.y The mam purpose of education therefore was to prepare boys to be priests 
I ' warnors and girk to serve in the temples. Those who through lack 

|v.- f Po«tiM or capacity could not enter the Sute seboob received no 
formal education outside the home. 

r tl» *oiu were uught by the btlier ud the deughtere by 

k- *<> «««bod. rigidly prereribed lb, ewh yeer. 
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austerity of the training was to 6t young people for the needs of this life. 

At the age of 15 the boys and girls were consigned by their parents 
with many ceremonies and blessings to a State school preparuig for the 
chosen career. Boys of the nobility entered the Calmecac to be trained 
for the Aatec priesthood. They were taught to speak courteously and 
with good rhetoric and to do complicated operations in a mathematical 
system based on the npmbtfr 20. They offered prayers and sacrifices, 
learned sacred chants and hieroglyphic writing and reading, observed the 
stars, interpreted the calendar, studied local geography and historical 
events, and tested the properties of hundreds of plants. Following a 
routine of hard tasks for training the will to dominate the appetites and 
conquer pain, they ate frugal meals, slept on uneven gh)Und in order to 
grow accustomed to fatigue, and finally ' dedicated themselves to the 
service of one of the major deities. 

Middle-class boys entered the Telpuchcalli to train for a mihtary 
career. The studies there were similar to those in the Calmecac and the 
discipline even more rigorous. Co mm issi o ns were won by feats in battle. 
Those who obtained the surrender of 2 or 3 warriors could add colors and 
armor and pass to a higher rank of officer. One who captured an enemy 
chief became a Tiger, and with the capture of 3 chiefs he became an 
Eagle. The Mexicans believed that warriora killed in combat obtained 
the privilege of accompanying the sun in its victorious circuit each day; 
those who drowned would enter the paradise of Tl^loc, the rain god. 

Public education for women was also in two types of ’school, where 
they submitted to an exacting schedule of manual labor and psnanoe. 
They were awakened, for example, at 4 a. tn. to sweep the bouse and street. 
Since intellectual tr aining was not considered important for tbem, they 
learned domestic dudes, morals, singing, and dancing. Vows were uken 
for a variable number of years or permanently. ' 

SPANISH TRANSPLANTAffON 

Colonial educatiem had a different purpoae^ but in some ways it re- 
scmbled the Aatec system. ‘ The physical conquest was carried out by 
the soldiers, the educational and s|Hritual by the misaiooaries. Pedro 
de Gante (Peeter van der Moere of Ghent), a Franciscan friar, established 
the first mission school in Texcoco in 1523, and later others in Tlaxcala 
. and Mexico City, to teach the Christian religion, the Spanish language, 
and singhig. The music classes were so successful that Fray Pedro 
wtote his kinsman Charles V saying his native singers would do him 
credit in the royAl court. He and the otbpr Flemish friars with him 
l ea rned Nihuatl^and wrote the Christian doctrine in the language of the 
pupils, adapting the method aomewhst to the hieroglyphic forms already 
familiar to tbem. Noting that the Indians knew how to paint^and had 
excellent vegetable colors, he added fine arts foe the older students. 
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Soon also he included sboemaki^, tailoring, carpentry, stonecutting, and 
other trades. From the thousand or more boys attending Fray Pedro’s 
schiMls, 50 were selected for special training preparing them to preach 
on Sundays and build altars for worship to replace the Aatec idols and 
blof^y rites. Many of these young men belonged to the vanquished 
nobility, but the transition to Christianity did not require much com- 
pulsion because the Mexicans believ<^ that the fair god Quetialcdatl 
would return one day to rule them, and he, Uke Cortes, had been opposed 
to hiunan sacrifice. Moctezuma’s fatalistic acceptance of the Spanish 
invasion as the fulfillment of this prophecy accounts for his wavering 
in the face of destruction. 

The first arthbishop of New Spain, Juan de Zumirraga. bad a printing 
press established, and Eactda Espiritual, the first book to be published 
in America, appeared in 1536. Hie own Docirina flreie was published 
in 1544. Bishop Zumirraga wanted the Gospels and the Epistles of 
St. Paul translated into the Indian languages and made available to all 
the people. His ambition was to have in each bishopric a school for boys 
and a large monastery for girls. Through his efforts and the aid of the 
first viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, the Colegio de Santa Cruz de TIalte- 
lolco was opened in 1536 with 60 boys between the ages Of 10 and 12 
draum from leading families of the larger towns and provinces. Besides 
religion and manners, they were taught Latin grammar, rhetoric, philos- 
ophy, music, and indigenous medicine. Bishop Zumirraga also saw the 
possibilities for the silk industry where mulberry trees flourished and asked 
for Moorish Christians from Granada to teach the preparation of silk, 
in 1585 a treatise on silk culture was rewritten in Mixtec and printed for 
the Mexicans. 

Many other imporUnt schools for Indians and mestizos were estab- 
lished in the first years of the colonial period and some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of Spain and other European counuies were the 
founders and teachers. TTie children of Spaniards and crioUos were 
generally tutored privately or sent to Spain to study. The Academy of 
San Juan de Letrdn, said to be the first normal School in America, was 
built to train mestisos for teaching. The students who ^owed little 
apritude for clasaical learning were given vocational instruction. Augus- 
tiniana and Dominicans as well as Franciscans were active in buildipg 
churches, convents, hospitals, and schools. In 1580 Don Vasco de 
Quiroga, an Oidor of the Audi^nda, opened the Real Colegio de San 
Nicolds Obispo in Micboaciln, where he let the Indians govern themselvjM 

and learn uts and trades through a co(4>erative system of work. Instruc- 
tion was in the Tarascan langnage. - 

As early as 1539 Fray BartoJonifi de las Casas, known as the ^ 

of the Indians, took tha initiative in the creation of a university for New 
Spain and Antonio de Mendoaa joined in the petition. In 1551y^ only 
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30 years after tlie fall of Tenochtitliq, the University of Mexico was 
founded by royal decree of Charles V, who bestowed on it a subsidy of 
1,000 gold pesos a year and all the privileges of the University of Sala- 
manca, then at the height of its prestige. The Pope confirmed the de- 
cree and on January 25, 1553, the Royal and Pontifical University of 
Mexico was inaugurated by a solemn mass attended by tbe Viceroy, 
members of the Audiencia, and all high ranking representatives of the 
Church and Crown. Classes opened on June 3 with a prayer in Latin 
by Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, famous pupil of Luis Vives. The 
curriculum consisted of the '^seven pillars of wisdom of medieval uni- 
versities — theology, scripture, canons, arts (logic, physics, metaphysics), 
laws, deexeuls, and rhetoric. Chairs of medicine and of the Otomi and 
Nfhuatl languages were.’'added some years later. A vivid picture of 
student life in ^e new institution is preserved in three dialogs which 
Cervantes de Salazar wrote in l^itin for his classes. Under the title of 
Mexico en 1554 tSt dialogs were translated into Spanish and published 
in 1875. By the year 1775 the University bad conferred 25382 i^cbelor’s 
degrees and 1,162 doctorates. 

Another highlight in the educational achievements of the 16th century 
was the arrival of the Jesuits in 1572. Concentrating on higher and 
secondarv education, they organized thorough classical studies in accord- 
ance with their Ratid Sutdionun and sponsored many theatrical representa- 
tions, 'literary academies, and public acts. Their infiuence was widely 
felt. At the time of the Society’s suppressioa in the 18th century they 
left in Mexico 25 schools, locati^ in the capital and in Pdtzcuaro, Valla- 
dolid (now Morelia), Puebla, Oaxaca, Guadalajara, Veracruz, San Luis 
Potoal, and Guanajuato. 

Education in the 17th and 18th centuries did not keep pace with the 
patterns set in the first years of colonial rule. After the uutial heroic 
elTorta of the missionaries, progress slowed. This was due in part to the 
economic polides and declining power of Spain, but also in large measure 
to the overwhelming nature of the task. The introductidn of European 
diseases resulted in epidemics that depopulated whole provinces and 
Indian uprisings became freipient as the encomitnJo * system and newly 
opened mines took their toD. Primary schoeds were wholly inadequate in 
relation to the numbers to be edneat^, and subsidies £6r education were 
not increased as ever brger and larger shares of the wealth were sent out 
of the country, so schools established for the Indians and mestizos wore 
gradually taken over by the Spaniards and crioOo$. It was soon decided, 
ton, that bi gbitr education for the Indians would be daiigeroos. Cons^ 
qnently the Indians and mestiaos, if admitted to the University, en- 
coontered many pretexts for denying them degrees. Eccl e aisstical leatrio 
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tkrns hindered the disMmination of scientific knowiedfe. Thus the buiW- 
up of dissatisfaction in educational matters paralleled that in other 
fields. The erudite Sor Juana In^s de la Crus (1651-95), the greatest 
literary genius of the colonial era, discoursed on the inequalities and 
injustices <%f the system, and more than a century later another literary 
figure, Joe# Joaquin Femindea de Uaardi (1774-1827), was satiriaing 
the schools and profwunding educational theories in his newspaper El 
Pmsador Macicano (The Mexican Thinker) and in his novel El PtriquiUo 
Samifnto, both of which provide an extraordinary picture of Mexican 
society on the eve of independence. 

Toward the end of the colonial period, a significant new school, the 
Colegio de Mineria. was opened through the efforu of the Mining Guild 
of New Spain and its Tribunal General. Althotigh iu permanent build* 
ing, designed by the architect Don Manuel ToW. was not ready until 
1814, the school opened in rented quarters in 1792 with 3 carefully selected 
professors and 8 of iu 25 students presrat. By 1798 ten members of 
the first class completed the course and went out to selected raining 
centers (Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and Real de los Catorce) to begin their 
2-year iiitemship. In 1801, their diasertations having been turned in 
and accepted, they all passed the public examination and received the 
degree of JVritode Mintu, Mining Expert. In the meantime new courses 
and additional professors were meeting the needs of an enlarged body 
of ondergraduates. After many delays in purchases and shipments 
the school was furnished with the most up-to-date scientific equipment 
of the day, much of it specially constructed by the best artisans in Europe. 
The director of the school, Don Fausto de Elhuyar, who was made 
Director General of Mines in Spain after "the separation of the Viceroy 
from his command," was a well-qualified specialist in mining and an able 
administrator. The school was held together during the struggle for 
independence, even though miliury duty depleted its student body. So 
the new nation started with at least a nucleus of trains leaders in ita 
most important industry. 


INDEPENDENCE 

During the early days of the Republic many plans were pn^xiaed for 
extending education to the masses and modemiiing ' the m y fh o d ff of 
teaching. One these plans went into effect in the sdiools organised 
by the English educator Joseph Lancaster, who wetat to Mexico in 1822 
and formed a Society, Compalifa Lancaateriana, "to give free prhnary 
education to the dhiidren and poor cl ass es by means of estab* 

b^bed at its expense. The mcmitonal system d nmina ted paimary 
edumtion until 1890. 

Upon the adoption of the Constitution of 1824, and the Sute oonsti- 
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tutioo«« there followed exteneive echool lefieletioo. The Statee wen 
•orereigifin edacationalBatter*, while the Federal Covermneotleguleted 
and adminiatered the aystem of the Federal District and Territories. 
The States worked out detailed educational plans that appeared highly 
satisfactory on paper; systems were elahorated and programs of study 
w«« formulated with great care, but changes in the political situation 
kept rendering them ineffective. A school opened one year might be 
closed out the next, and a policy adopted by one executive might be 
dropped by his successor. Many of the elaborate plans drawn up wer6 
never executed. « • . 

Lack of provision for financing the systems created a serious problem. 
Later it was realised that the State would have to provide fimds and 
teachers and there was a stir of activity to develop State normal schools. 
Zacatecas. San Luis Potosl, and Veracrus were the first to get a normal 
school started. *^0 burden of providing schools was shifted in varying 
degree from the States to the municipalities. But the municipal govern* 
meats made slow progress, aince^they were even poorer than the States, 
and only the larger cities had educational leaders capable of organising 
and supervising the schools. Villages and towns either did nothing or 
failed to carry out the proviaions of ^ State law. As time wetit on the 
States had to intervene more directly in local schools to see that all chil* 
dren were in school and that the length df term, courses of study, teachers* 
salaries, etc., were up to standard. For this reasem the relatksiship 
between State and municipality was never well defined and no uniformity 
existed with respect to their proportionate asaeasments for the support of 
schools. 

Benito Juirei saw clearly that popular education was the only guarantee 
that democracy would triumph in Mexiop, and be came to believe that 
education is the duty of the State and. should be compulsory, free, and 
secular. When the Reform Laws, placed in operation by executive order 
in 1859, were enacted by the Federal Congress 15 years later, the mpara* 
tion of Church and State was an accom p lished fact, but the proceM 
engend^ed much hostility between ecclesiastical authorities and Reform 
leaderg. It was not easy to change the time*bonored custom of idendlying 
the schools with the ihonasteries and convents and relying on the religious 
orders for teachers,. nor was it easy in the following years to enforce the 
laws of the Reform. During t^ administration of Juires, Gabino 
Barreda, who was strongly influenced by the poeitivistic philost^y of 
Auguste Corote, prepared^ new programs of study for the schools and 
Bucxoeded in effecting a few dumgeh^ The founding of the National 
Preparatory School in 1867 wte intended to bring acdentific studies to the 
fore and prepare students effec;tively for modem life. Housed in the fine 
edd Jesuit Colegio de San Ddefonscrhioilt in 1749, the school opmed with 
700 ^y studdiu and 200 bcMurding students. 
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In the oonfueed year* precmling the D(«* regime educational advancet 
were often lost in the background. Under the leaderehip of Joaquin 
Bairanda and Jus to hierra, the control of primary education was central^ 
ued in 1891, the 6r»t Organic Law for compulsory free education was 
promulgated in 1893, and an OfBce of the Director General of Primary 
Instruction was created in 1896. Education in the Federal District made 
some notable advances and served as a pattern for the Sutes. As a special 
feature of the first centennial of Mexican independence in September 1910, 
a National Congress of Primary Instruction was called. The data collected 
for that meeting were for urban primary schools only, since there was no 
system of rural education then, but tl»e figures indicate that a start had 
been made toward a national system. ■ The boys in school outnumbered 
the girls 4 to 1, and only about a fifth of the school-age populatkm was 
receiving any education. The following ubie extracted from the report 
of the Dueocadn General de Instruccidn Pnmaria compares the extent of 
primary education in the Republic aa a whole with that in the Federal 
District. 

TnUs C— kfasknn prinrary advcwlMsi hi IttO 


\rrm 


N iimbrr of — 

Chilcirrn Trjirhrrv Sch<MtW 


ScHimr 


Republic 

Federal DtMrirt 


889,51! 

112,078 


22.(M)9 I 12,419 
3,532 I 671 


Suu« ami roufiiripaliiiea 
Federal Cor eminent 


Of the 671 schools in the’ Federal District. 436 were pubUc, 235 private, 
and tlieir cost in 1910 was 3j< million pesos. A plan to increase Federal 
support of education was announced just before Diaz left the Presidency, 
but was never carried out lie had allowed 300,000 pesos for the project, 
which was to eaublish elementary schools throughout the Republic lo 
teach the indigenoua races Spanish and arithmetic. 

The . University, having remained conservative and traditional and 
opposed to change, was closed and reopened several times between the 
years 1833 and 1865, when Maxipiilian closed it finally. As the demand 
for prof(»atoaal training grew, sc.hools of medicine, dentistry, gedogy, 
and others were established independently and later integrated with the 
Univeraity when it was re-eatahliahed in 1910 aa the National University 
Mexico and again reorganised in 1921. The National Library, 
Astronomical Observatory, Central Meteorological Observatory, MUtary 
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School, and Na^al School were aUti foundni during the [Kriod of inde- 
pendence preceding the Revdutioo. 

Early in the courae of independence a\new tyi>e of achtK>l. the inatutuo. 
deeeJoped in the Statea aa an outgn»wth of the Jeauit achooU, ^ hen the 
were railed in 1767 by decree of Charlea 111. their eatenarve librar* 
iea aid achoob and other pn'pertiea in the leading riUra of the country 
were confiacated. The iheoloincal work waa placeil under Church C4wi- 
trol and the other departmenU were continues! or alK»we«l to lafiae, de- 
pending on the ability of the local government officiala t«> keep them gtang- 
Theae achooJa had been popular in Meiico and the i^ieople wanteil them 
continued. With indcjiendeoce an<l the influence of French philoaojihical 
ideas they "were revived oe refiKiiinl and eventually orgamied aomewhat 
according to the plan of the National Preparatory School in the ca|>ital. 
Even before independence the younger generation in Meaico had been 
looking to France rather than S|>ain for inspiration, and Irench intellectual 
atandarda eaerted a powerful influence. The French ay stem of educatuwi 
took root more flrmly during the reign of Maximilian and l.arlota and 
persisted up to the Revolutkin and beyond. 

By 1901 national educational affairs were under the control of the 
Secretarfa de Juaticia e Inatrucddn POblica. In 1901 a ac|»arale branch 
waa created, the jiuba ecretaria de Inatruccidn IViblica y Bellas Artea. 
which in 190S waa"gi^ bill cal^t status with Jualo Sierra as SecreUry . 
After the adoption of the Constitution of 1917 this dej>artment of Govern- 
nsent was again tramrformed and in 1921 it became the Secretarfa de 
bxlucacfon PiSbUca with Joa# Vmaconceloa aa Secretary of Ihtblic Education. 
The building occupied by the Secretarfa recogniacs the ideology of the 
Revolution through a series of frescoes by Diego Rivera, begun in 1922 
and consisting of 1’24 panels in all. depicting in liold and colt>rful outline 
Mexico’s Ifjfig road to fnedom. 

Having convinced the people that "to eilucate is to redeem’* (edocor « 
mfimir). Vaaconcelos launched an ambitious program which was further 
elaborated by Manuel Gamio. Mois^ Siena, Rafael Ramfrea, and other 
farsighted associates and successews. ^ great awakening in eilucation 
swept the country. A nation was bei^ formed, an«l in the work of for- 
mation the lin e between society and school was no longer sharply drawn. 
Rural education, cultural missions, increased budget, greater Federal 
partkipatioo, public secondary schools, recoostniction of the university, 
sdenti^ research, technical training, agricultural and vocational schools, 
literacy, fundamental education, new normal schools, social action, 
liberty and books — these and many other ideas fell into a design of con- 
centrated effort toward building a brighter future for Mexico. 

The Constitution, Article 3, give# an explicit and idealistic prescription 
for the system of national education. The education given by the Federa- 
tion, Sutra, and Municipalities shall develop harmoniously all the faculties 
•741S4*— 6S S 
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of the human being and encourage iia hun at the same time a loro of 
countr> and a con<*riouanea« of intematioaaj aolidarity. Beihg tne of an^ 
religious doctrine and based on the results of acientihc progress, education 
is to fi^t against ignorance and iu consequences, alsTcry. fanatkaam, and 
prejudice. It is to be democratic in the sense that democracy is a wa\ 
of life rooted in consUnt econcmiic, social, and cultural improvement of 
the people. It is to be national, paying attention to the nation’s prob- 
lems, the development of its resour^ the defense of its political and 
economic independence, and the gidwth of an integrated national Ufe. 
Personal digmty, family integrity, the social good, fraternity, and com- 
plete equality before the law are to be upheld. 

For a third of a century nnw educators and dtiaens all over the natioa 
have been applying their energim with fervor and imaginatioo to a task 
that appears ever more challenging as the goal comes nearer. The oh- ' 
Stacies, seeming at times insuperable, still loom large, hut the movement 
hM kept to ita course and c«n be credited with tangible acfaievementa. 
Literacy, which was no more than 50 percent in 1910, has been increased 
to better than 50 percent, and the oomprehenaive ideological changes of 
the ao<^ revolution have been brought about as much by edocafion aa 
by political and economic evolntioo. In contrast to pre-Revolutionary 
philosophy, education is defrnitely concerned with the welfare of the 
indigenous population and the developineat of rural areas, with practical 
and functional content, and with Mexican traits and values rather than 
European cultural modela. Mexico’s struggle for democracy is aymholiaed 
public kchool. The share of the national budget aaaigned to oduoa- 

tion increased frxun 8^ million pesos in 1910 to 712 mUliaa in 1955 and has 
more than douhled.dnce 1950. The 1955 budget for educadon, exceeded 
only by ^t for t^ SecreUiiat of Communications and Pnbllc Worhs and 
the pi^lic debt, represeou 12;.5 percent of the total. It providea for the 
establishment of numerous new schools, the training of a Urge contingent 
of teachers, and a 27 percent increase in teachers* salaries. These 
facts alone attest the Covemment’a determination to continue on an 
imdiminiahed scale the work of popular enlightenment. 
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J.HK BASIC Sl'RL’CTrtTRE of rducAtion in Meiico, after prwchool, 
ia primaria 6 yeara, iemndaria 3 ycara. prrparatona 2 ycara, and uniier- 
$itaria 3 to 7 year*. But there are many other eiluratituial patha, aa aet 
forth in the chart on page 28. After primana, studenta may enter 
(inatead of $ecun<iaria) the 5-year ptvparaioria, the 6-year normal, or a 
arhool of commerce, muaic, plastic arta, or prevcx'ational atudiea. After 
$t€MUidaria, they may enter (inetead of prrpanUoria) the professional 
cycle of the normal, a school of nursing, a vocational or military school, 
or a higher school of agriculture. The vocational schools, at the prppara- 
toria level, normally lead into technical 6elds of specialization such as 
those offered in the National Polytechnic Institute. 

Exiucatioo is intended for all the people and is secular, free, and com- 
pulsory betw(«n the ages of 6 and li, inclusive. Schools are Municipal, 
Sute, or FederaL Sutea have the power to legislate in educational 
matters, within the framework of Federal regulations, and may administer 
their own schools unless they oonoede administrative control to the 
Federal Government. Technical direction, that is everything pertaining 
to objectives, programs of study, methods of instruction, examinatioas. 
and the like, is assumed entirely by the Federal Government. The 
Government has complete control, administrative and technical, over 
education in the Feder^ District and Territories and in the schools which 
it establishes and mamtaina in the States. It also exercises supervisory 
control over all private schools which offer elementary, tecoodary, or 
Donnal school training or education of whatever type or grade for workers. 
Private institutioiis wishing to offer education under any of these cate- 
goriM must have authoriaatioo of the Federal Government and thetr 
teaching must correspond in every way io the plana, programs, and 
f Ufriinda of the nffwial schools. The Government has the power to 
revoke sudi authoriaatioa at luiy time, and against such revocation there 
is no reooarse. 

Edneation in each State, exoq>t for Federal schools, is the re^Mmsihitity 
of the Director General of Sdmols appointed by the Governor. The 
D ir ec to r General in tore ai^MMnts a Director of Inspection and a Director 
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of Finance, who are profeaaionally trained. 'Municipalities, the units of 
local government, establish and maintain schools, and the State audiori- 
ties appoint and supervise the teachers. Most of the Stetes have no 
special school tax, so the State Congress determiius the amount of the 
State income to be used for education. This amount for the past several 
years has varied from 10 or 12 percent in a few Stltm -up to 43 or 44 
percent in others. To alleviate deficiencies in local anid £^te systems, 

the Federal Government, since 1922, has been Riding st^ools ihnnigbout 
the country, and this has led to a dual systcfln of eddbat^ in the States. 
The Federal Government maintains an <^oe in^the capital of enh Sute 
with a Director of Federal Education who, ai8 representative of the 
Secretariat of Public Education, assumes control of all Federal schools 
within the Sute and has the duty also of wrdinating Federal action 
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with that of local and State authoridns. Federal mspectora auperriae 
all the acfaoola in the State* that hav^ signed oontracU to federalize their 
Bcbotds. The schools designated as "federalized” are supported by the 
State and Federal Government; those known as "coordinated’* are 
supported only by the State while being supervised by the Federal 
Government. 

The principal Federal authority in education u the Secretarfa de 
Educaddii P^lica, whose highest official is appointed by the President 
and serves in the President’s cabinet. Several other secretariats have 
jurisdiction over special types of education. Higher schook of agriculture, 
for example, come under the SecreUrfa de Agricultura y Ganaderia and 
the military schools are under the Secretarfa de la Defensa Nacional. 
Except for kindergartens, all forms of preschool education are adminis* 
tered by the Secretarfa de Salubridad y Aaistencia. The Nadonal^ 
Autonomous University of Mexico aflmuusters the preparatory schools' 
and national schools of music and fine arts and approves the institutions 
of higher educatimi, except technical, in the States. 

The SecreUrfa de Educacidn Pdblica (SEP) is an organization of a^ut 
78,000 employees, including teachers a« well as administrative and other 
personneL Besides the central office m the capiul there is a field suff 
consisting of the SUte directors of Federal education and numerous zone 
inspectors. The main offices, departments, and institutions composing 
the SecreUrfa are listed as follows in the May-June 1955 issue of £7 Maeatro 
Mexiamo^ the official organ of SEP. 

ToUa D^-Mojer diviiiom of Hm SMreforiol *f PuUk , 

SecTRUMiy 

SRtntary to Ae SRcre^ury , 

Cfcirf Adtninuiruiim OgUsar 

Technical Beard of 
Primident 

Office of Director General of Admin- AdminiatraliTe Conuniliee of the Federal 


iatration 

Office of the Director General of Pre- 
aebool Edueatkm, 

Office of the Director General of Elemen- 
tary Education in the Federal Diatcict 
Office of the Dkeclor General of Second- 
#ary Edneathm 

Office of the Director General of Indian 

Afake 

Office of the Direotar General of Hi|^>er 
Edneathm and Sdentifie Eeeearch ^ 
Office of the Dheotor General of Social 
Aothw 

Office of the Direetcr General of Juri- 
dical Alaira and Reralidalioo 



School Buildini Program 

Office of 4he Director General of Ele- 
mentary Edocation in Statce and 
Tenitoriee 

Office of the Director General of Board- 
ing Sedmob for Elenientary Education 

Office of the Director General of Normal 
School Edneatioa 

Office of the Director Gene^ of Agrioul- 
tnral EdueatiDn 

Office of the Direeior Gweeral for litcn- 
aey and Extra-School Education 

Office of the Director General of Andio- 
rienal Education 

Office of the Director General of Phyeioal 
Education 
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T«U« D« — Major ^viiiMit «f lfc« Secretarial *f FvUc friiiftion CuiiiiiiucJ 


Departewnt of Special Inatruction 
D^pATtment of ScImmJ Hygiene 
Federal Institute of Education for 
Teachera in Service 

National Institute of Anthropology* and 
History 

National Institute of F'ine Arts 


Department of Libraries 
Department of Building Mainlenanee 
Natkmal Polytechnic Institute 
National IQiuth Institute 
Higher Normal School 
Publicity Department 


Preschool and Elementary Education^ 

For years, a tenth or more of the Mexican children died before the age 
of 9, and infant mortality is still very high. To help prevent thia loss the 
Secretariat of Health and Welfare is providing prenatal clinics, instruction 
in chUd care, nurseries for children of worMng mothers, ^ hmehes, public 
health and hygiene classes, courses in nutrition, and many other services. 
These measures fall short of the minimum needs, particularly outside the 
capital, but they are making it possible for more children to reach school 
age in a state of physical health. Many of the large government and busi. 
ness offices maintain a guardetia it^amUy or d|iy nursery, in which good 
medical and educational •^supervision is assured for young children. 

The Secretariat of Public Education also recognizes the importance of 
preschool education ^d is working toward the objective of a kindergarten 
for every elementary schooL The kindergarten was made an integral 
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put of the naticmal educational stnicture in 1942, but progteaa has been 
slow because of the greater need* to provide adequate facilities for the 
scbool*age population. The first kindergartens in Mexico were opened in 
1904. In 1955 there were 1,188 kindergartens with an enrolhnent of 
ISOfdOO, whicdi was an increase of 34,000 over the 1954 enrollment* X)f 
the total number of establishmenta, 61l w^re Federal, 421 State, and 156 
private* Children may enter at age 4 and may attend until they are 7. 
This schooling, however, is not a prerequisite for admissimi to the primaria 
at age 6. The program consists of activities centering about the bmne 
and community in miniature, with emphasis on health, recreation, and 
music. Civic consciousness is awakened through good housekeeping 
duties, cooperative play, dramatisations, the salute to the flag, partiotic 
songs, and celebration of special days; The cdieervanoe of Corpus Christi, 
for example, indudes the preparation of toy mules made of banana or 
other leaves and little woodep boxes of fruit and flowers which the children 
carry in a procession in imitation of the Indians in the market place. 
Mexican teachers have modified the methods of Frobel and Montesaori 
to a considerable extent, so that now the kindergarten is an institution 
fully adapted to the Mexican environment, and national characteristics. 
Its general attractiveness and happy atmosphere are a tribute to the 
quality of leadership in the field of preschool education. 

The major efibrt in education is given' to elementary instruction because 
school facilities do not yet exist for half of the nation's school-age children. 
Until the minimal standard of sixth-grade schooling can be reached in the 
country as a whole it will be necessary to keep this need pppermost. 

Elementary education is divided into 3 cycles of 2 y<|ars each. The 
main content of the total program is included in each cyclje and amplified 
or intensified from one cycle to the next so that the child yill be prepared 
as fully as possible if be leaves school before completing t|he sixth grade. 
The program of study is uniform throughout the llep^iic, all cl^dren 
studying the same material at the same time am] at the same rate. The 
detailed instructions provided by SEP make it jclear, however, that the 
teacher is free to use the method which he considers best for the particular 
group dr school. The uniform programs represent the best thinking and 
experience of qualified teachers and supervisors, but in their presentation 
the teacher is to take into account the environment of the school (physical, 
eomumiic, sociil) as well as the differing characteristics of the pupils. 
The aim is always to be the harmonious devekqmient of the child's 
physical^tellectual, ethical, esthetic, dvic, soc^ and vocational needs 
and int^mts. ^ 

PROGRAMS OF STUDY 

The subjects taught each year are language, Arithmetic and geometry, 
sdenee, geography, history, dvics, drawing, music and singing, manual 
arts for boys, home economics for girls, and physical education. The 
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course of study Gets general and specific aims for each subject, suggests 
activities to be used in teaching, and outlines by cycles and years the 
type and amount of subject matter to be Uugbt. The language work for 
each year includes oral and silent reading, declamation and dramatization, 
oral compooidmi, writing, written composition, vocabulary study, gram- 
mar, spelling, and creative activities. The mathematics course is divided 
according to the numerical and geometrical concepts 'and •ItilU to be 
developed each year. The progression may be illustrated by comparing 
. the work of the first and sixth grades. 

* 

FIRST GRADE « 

I. Numbbical Af»n caoMnwcAL ooNcarrs 

1. Meaning of much. Uttle, noUiing. equal, larger, amaller. near, far, doae, 

distant. 

2. Meaning of unity and plurality. 

3., Knowledge of qtiantities from I to 100 and the oorresponding numerical 
sjrmbols. 

4. Knowledge of nniu of 1, 10, and 100. 

5. Undentaoding of the plus, minus, and equal signs. 

6. Meaning of one-half and one-qmSrter and the oorrespomhi^ written 

fractions. 

7. Knowledge of aU the ooms fib use np to *h«» peso. 

0. Use of ordinal nnnilw ^f gp if> ffwtK- 

9. Use of Roman numerals up to XII. 

10. • Addithm and sq|btraetion of whole nomhM np to 100. 

11. Objeetire knowledge irf the meter, dedmater, eeaiimeter, liter, half Ut«r, 

. quarter liter; kilogr«ii, half kilogram, quarter kUagram. 

• itSMSa M ASo leso p. 444. 
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II, MEASumss or tiiib: years, months, %v«eks, day^Cnd hours 
III. Skilb 

1. Count in ascending order by ones, twos, fires^ and tens to 100 and with 

ordinal numbers up to tenth. 

2. Read any of the first ten ordinal numbers. 

3* Write in symbols by dictation any quantity using one or two^ligits or any 
^ tbe first ten ordinal numbers. 

4. Use correctly the initial arithmetic and geometric TCMbulary. 

5- Read tbe hours, half hours, and quarter hours on tl^ clo<4i. 

6. Master the'30 easiest fundamental ronibinations of addition. 


0 

6 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

2. 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

0 

4 

7 * 

3 

1 

5 

5 

4 

1 

6 . 

2 

7 

0 

5 

0 

6 

2 ' 

> 2 

8 

0 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

7 

0 

1 

? 

4 

6 

1 

2 

4 

8 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

5 

4 
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7. Draw and measure straight lines, using tbe double d^imeter. 

8. Solve problems mentally for sums up to 20 and on paper up to 50. 


i 

M 
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_ SIXTH GRADE* 

4 

I. NuWUUCAL and GBOHmUCAL 5X)NCBPTS 

1. Clear and precise understanding of the following: 

(a) Sys.tem of enumeration with whcde numbers. ^ 

(b) The Roman numerals most in use. ^ 

(c) Tbe cmniDon fractions. 

(d) Tbe decimal fractions. 

* (e) Tbs metric systrai, especially for weights ami measures in practical 
use. 

([) Fordgn wrigfats ami measures used in Mexico. 

(g) The Mexican monetary system and the forrign coins used in tbe 

country. 

(h) Denominator numbers used in caknilating. 

2. Precise umlersianding of tbe fundamental processes of calculating, using: 

(a) Whole numbers. 

(bjl Comimm frsctioiis. 
c (c) Decimal frsctkms. 

(4) Denominator numbers. 


*Jbf,s.4U. 
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3. Conrenioo of fonign weifbu and meaaarn to the tudonal Bjntoni. 
Knowlod^ of the old eTsteme of moMuree atUl uMd in Mexioo and 
their equivalendce with thoee in praaent nae. The moat uanal moner. 
changing operatkma. ^ 

4 Predae knowledge of the powera of numbera: aquare and cnh^f^^Extractkm 
of aquare root. 

5. The nae of multiplication tablea and tablea of equiralencka. 

fc 6. Mewment<ifanglea. CahmUtion of plane aurfaoei^ induding the drde. 

^ Finding areaa and Tolumea of the moat common geometric bodiea, in- 

cluding pjramtda, truncated conea, and the aphcae. 

II. Saitxa 

1. Upon completing the aixth grade, atudenta ahould ham learned to prepare 

their aasignmenU in the arithmetic manual dtid to oonaull mathematica 
hooka for aolring problema pieaented to than firom real lifegfitoatiotta. • 

2. Carry out aocuratdj and rapidly the following oalculationa: 

(a) The 4 fundamental operationa, uaing whole numbera, oommon 

hactio^ and decimal iractiona. Maatery of the moat frequent 
abbreriatioiu uaed in calculating. 

(b) Change common fractiona to decimal fractions and eice reraa. 

(c) Change from the metric ayatem and the Mexican monetary ayatcan 

to foreign measures and tein derraminationa in use in the 
Republic. 

3. Handle with ease the multiplication ubles, tables of equiraknoe, and the 

Oiost common formula! uaed in calculating. 

4. Handle with ease the geometric formulas most used in daily life. 

5. Interpret or construct simple graphs of quantiutire and phenomena 

and interpret and read construction drawings. Draw to scale simple 
plans' and aketcbes. 

6. Carry out calculations needed in daily living and establish the habit of 

liroTing the resnlts. 

7. Ability to analyse numbers and quantities. 


Instruction in science is divided according to (1) man ind the,preser. 
vation of life, including study of the body and hygiene; and (2) man in 
relation to things, facts, and natural phenomena, including Vegetable 
and animal life and meteorological and physical data. Elements of 
houny. zoology, physics, chemistry, and biology are introduced from 
the second grade on. 

Geography gives general orientation in time, place, seasons, etc., in 
the first grade followed by the geography of Mexioo in the second, third, 
and fourth grades, geography of the ^erican continent in the fifth 
grade, and world geography in the sixth. ’ The study of history in the 
first and second gradm starts with the meaning of" the wiio nal flag *n d 
coat of arms, the life of the first inhalntantd of Mexico, the story of **y> 
founding of Tenochtitlin, biographies of Indian heroes, and the signifi- 
cance of national holidays. The third grade learns some local history 
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and takes iq> the discovery of America and the Spanish conquest. 
Colonial life and the period of independence up to 1917 are covered in the 
fourth grade. The fifth and sixth grades review the pre-Colombian era 
and the conquest and begin a comprehensive view of the modem world, 
extending their study to important historical events in Europe and the 
other American nations. 

The prograim|B|^vics is planned about the conduct of the child in the 
home, the schMp^d the community, and his relations to the family, 
school dompadic^ public services, and local and Federal Governments. 
The fourth grade learns about the individual rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution and how the Government functions. In the third cyde 
the new material oentem on Artide 123 of the Constitution, whidi sets 
forth the laws relating to labor. Throughouf each year emphasis is 
placed on the development of habits of industry, punctuality, cooperation, 
responsibility, courtesy, and other characteristics of good dtixenship. 
Patriotic th^es and observances of special days are used to imgill a 
love of country. Along with great national figures like Miguel Hidalgo, 
Jos< Maria MorelOs, Benito- Jndrez, Francisco I. Madero, Sor Juana ln6s 
de la Crux, and 'others, the children study the biographies of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Simon Bolfvar, Antonio Jos£ ide Sucre, 
Jos^ de San Martin, and other outstinding heroes of American inde- 
pendence. 

Drawing occupies a prominent place in the school program both as an 
aid to learning in other subjects and as a means of self-expression and 
development of*tbe child's capacity to observe and appreciate form, 
proportion, and color harmony. Music and singing also contribute a 
great deal to the -life of the school and, afford enjoyment along with 
training in rhythm, esthetic taste, and ability to read music and rin g or 
play simple compositions. 

The manual arts activities are chosen by the boys with the guidance 
of the teacher, who considers the aptitude of the student along with the 
resources of the community and the equipment of the school. The 
following are among the pos^ilities: 

Paper oatdAf, pasting 
Plaster and oUy modeling 
Weaving with fiben: straw, palm, reed. 


ERIC 


Xanning 

SadfUcry 

Tinabop 

Toyshop 

Preaer ration ot fmits and vegetsbiaa 
Horticiiltiire ' , 

Aiborioolture 

B aiai n g Bdkwonna, bees, rabbits, piga 
flaheohare 


* Tlie objectivea of the manual arts program are (1) to enoourage manual 
work aa a meant d learning; (2) to exerdae the fiiiictiona and skills t^t 




jats,.ixtle 
Brash making 
Pottery makisg 
Cairpsntry 
Boskbintliiig , 
Printiiig 
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woA demands; (3) to channel the excess and sponUneoiiTenergies of the 
^Id; (4) to establish habits of order, precision, and attention; (5) to 
develop sensory and motor coordination; (6) to awaken interest and 
en^rafe observations useful in other studies; and (7) to develop a 
liking for manual activity and provide vocational orientation. 

The classes in home economics for girb are intended to provide the most 
necessary knowledge of home management so that those who receive no 
further schooling wiU not have to learn entirely by experience how to plan 
meals, do the marketing, cook, sew, care for children, attend the sick, 
and solve household economic problems. The first- and second-grade 
girls learn by playing house, making doll ddtbes, preparing juices and 
salarb for refreshments, and arranging seeds and foods according to 
classifications. In the third and fourth grades they prepare soups and 
routs, cook vegetables, wash dishes, embroider table doths, care Utr a 
child under 1 year of age, follow directions for giving medidnes^rand learn 
the dangers of relying on home remedies. In the fifth and sixth grades 
^y bake, make simple desserts, prepare chocolate and coffee, and 
finally serve a complete meal They knit sweaters and socks; make 
^thes for a child of 2; b^in to use the sewing machine, wash, mend, 
dye, and iron various types of garmento; embroider a bedspread; learn 

bow to bf^e and dress an infant; practice Brst aid; and make bodgets for 

food, clothing, recreation, school supplies, snd savings. 

, Physical education in the first cycle begins with marches, dandag,free 
fday,^^ and excursions, fiesus, ai^ games invtdving imiutioo, rhythm, 
and singing. In the second cycle th^ activities are continued and gym* 









naitic drill* and tports are begun. In the third cycle military driUa are 
added and students participate in interscholastic games of volleyball ^ 

basketball, and softball. '' 

The' urban s<diools for the most part maintain tbe fiiU offering of three 
cycles of studies, but in the rural areas many schools have only fmir 
grades or fewer. Those which have all six grades are often designated as ^ 

model schools or oerunos esco/ores, serving as a pattern for others in the 
area. The Escuela ChapuJ tepee, for example, is ^ model sdiool for i 

elonentary education in the Lomas de Qiapultepec in the cs|MtaL It is - 
attended by 475 children under the guidance of 10 teachers — 6 women and 
4 men. Rich and poor study there without (Ustinctioa of eoboomic or ^ 


soda] class, children of high offidals and outstanding businessmen with 
children of manual laborers^ Tbe building is modem, with 12 well*venti* 
lated classrooms/ Behind a beautiful gardm chi the lower Ikior are three 
wide patioe used for j^laygrtmnds and spedal programs. The classrooms 
are well equipped aiid all is order and deanlinesa. The «iining room ac< | 

com^ates 100 children and is comfortable, spacious, and light. At 7 
o’clodt each morning breakfast is served to 70 childrai. Those who can ^ ^ j 
do so pay 20 centavos, those who caiinot pay receive the meal free. The 
breakfast consists of a quarter liter of milk, 2 sandwidies (ode of ham and 
one of marmalade), a Iniit in seasmi, and once a week a boiled egg. Tbe 
V' school director, aidMi by tbe Parents* Association, gives tbe poorer children 
2 or 3 pesos on Fridays to supplement their home diet over the weekend. > 

(hi the upper floor of the building are several conference moms, the library, ^ 
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«.d th. r^, where the director end eulT meet ooee . .eek to 

• udy end diKUM edncetiooil problema of the echooL The actire Pareau' 
Amocmuoo helps gre^tlj in cresting a dvic spirit. 



CENTRO ESCOLAR "FEUPE CARRILLO PUERTO" IN MERIDA, YUCATAN. 
SCHOOL YEAR . 

The school year is 10 months in length and is regulated according to 
• chmale. w.th ooe ach^ule. Type A. applyin, to the ti,™ 

to the tferro oofienae. SchooU operating 
^ the A ea^dar hegin in February and end in Noeember 

'* and during the 

montha rf De^^ January. Tboae on the ~B" calendar begin in 
^ptem^ and end m June with Tacation periods of 10 da js for Chri^aSy 

/ f “••><»* Some adioola ha* teau 

achednJedeeetyd monthaandothemeeeryhmontha. All of thenriaunat 

are required to oh^e the faUowing epecitl daya trith appnu^te ter- 

In ad^lioh to the ohaerraoce of important datm' in the eiric lift of the 
■uuott there ar^„y .peeial dayi of local or rdigioua aigniiieaace that 

mauenc. the aJa»l actiriden Ermy riUag. cch^XI^^ 

«W year, the jmtroo aaint. the eamiral aeamn, eU». tad Chriitmaa. 
a^any hare fMvab anji ritual dancea dating hteh to the pn-conquM 
penod. In the Sut* of Miehoacfn. for ..ample, during tlH«!^ 
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of June Ab^usic and irt claaaea prepare for proce«iuon8 to c«)ebrate 
the plan n i| il >f the rrope. Gaily decoraud oxen with large loaves of 
bread hung on their home are followed hy girls inTarascjui dress carrying 
.HI their beads trays filled with fruits to symholiac the dimurs that the 
women carry to the men in the fields. On June 24. Si. John the Baptist’s 
(lay, flowers are thrown intc the swimming pool and fountain, and water 
sports and con'tesu are featu^. On all Souls’ Day and AU Saints* 
Day, November 1 and 2. dapper toy skeletons with plumed hats decorate 
the classrooms, while skulls and bones made of bread twists appear in the 


•Febnury 5 
Primary 14 
Fafartiary 22 
FAiraurj 24 
Marcti 18 
*Marcb21 
April 2 
April 7 
April 14 
April 19 
Ajwil 27 
April 30 
•May 1 
•Mays 
May 8 
May 10 
May 15 
May 21 
July 4 . 

July 14 
July 17 
July 18 
Jal^ 30 
Aofuat 13 
Aufuat IS 
Augiiat 20 
Aiifmt 21 
^Scptambar 1 
S^teoibr^S 
September 15 
^September 16 
Sqilcinber 27 
30 

^Oeudier 12 
Oetober 24 
OeloberSl 
^Norember 20 
Deomber 22 


T«ble I # M allom rf h eiJ g y i ellier 4wft 

PrcMnalfittcMi of ConatitutHKiii of 1RS7 ami 1917 
Xnnivmary of tbe Death of \ icmte Coenrro ' 
AniUTeraary of the D^th of Franciaoo I, Maderr> 

Flag Day and Arbor Day 
Economic liuiepefKksrK’e (1938) 

€4 Benito Ju4rea 
Siege ami Fall of Puebla^ 

Worid Health Day 
Pan American Day 
Pan Amerk^an Indian Day 
Soldier •• Day 
Chikiren't Day 
Labor Day 

Victory ovm’ the French in Puebla (1862) 

Birth <Wr Migind flidaliro y Oiatilla 
• Mother *a Day 
TeacJMr'a Day 

AnniTeraary of tbe Death of Venuatiino CairaoEa 
IndepetKfeoee of the United Statea 
Fall of the Baatille 

AnniTcraary of the Death AItIuyi Obreg6fi 

Annireraary of the Death of B^to JuAres 

Annireraary of the Death of Miguel Hidalgo y CoatilU 

Fall of TeDochtitlin 

United Natkma VicUayr Day 

Defenae of Cburubuaco 

Hmnage to Cnatihiteioc 

Opmiiig of Congreaa ^ 

Homage to the Child Heroea (killed inArar with U. S.) 
Annireraary of the Nataonal Hymn 
Dedaratioo of Indi^»ratkiice j(i810) 

CoMommatloQ of National Independence 
Birth of Joa4 Mai|a Mordoa' 

DiaoQTory of Amarioa 
lifted Natkxia Day 

WorM SsTings Ds 7 . ^ ' 

Beginidng of Rerolution of 1910 

Annirera «7 oTtbe Death of Joa4 Marfa Morcdoa 
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lunohroom. Before Chni tuiu the cImms enact Hv* potoJm (iiioa), 
marching with cnndJea and ainginf caroJa to oommemorate the aearah of 
Joeeph ud Mary for lodging. Alao during the Chriatmaa aeaaoo the; 
make pitiakn, jara hlled with aweeta and trinketa and decorated with 
colored Uaaue paper in^ form of angela, fheep, atara, tui4eya, or other 
aeaaooal figurea. December 2S, the Day of the Innoceota, oorreapooda to 
April Fool'a Day in the United Statea. 

TEACHING METHODS \ 

Beaidea the prograi^ of atudy, SEP ^ubliabee a liat q£ the V^Ted 
texthooka for the varioua gradea*and auhjecta, from which t^ acbool 
may chooae thoae heat auited to ita needa. Many children, howevcM;^ 
unable to buy texthooka and the arhoola gcoeraUy lack adequate Uh^ 
facilitiea, ao the prevailing method ia for the teacher to dicUte the leaaon 
material or have it copied into notebooka. The childira^^ memoriae 
the notebook materiala for thrir examinatiooa. AJtbo^^cUritiea and 
aocialiaed reciutiooa are encouraged, the ^Jaaaea are large, with 50 or 
more atudenta in each room, and the claaaroom procedurea tend to remain 
formal. When the iritool directbr or auperviaor or any viaitor appeara at 
the cJaaaroom door all the children riae and remain at attentioa until 
the teacher givea the aignal for them to be amted. 1 ' 

One of the moat popular activitiea la the annualexhibiti^p of handwork 
dhoe in the manual arta and home ecorjomica ciaaaea. Children and 
teachera alao enter with meat into varioua oooteata, aucb aa drawing, 
apellmg, decJamatio^, nrHntal arithmetic, and aporta. Puppet abowa, 
rooviea. picturea, mapa, and other audk>*viaual materiala are pcepar^ 
for teachera by the Direccida General de EducackSn Audioviaual^of SEP, 
and thia office alao coim^ucu a S^wml of the Air over a televiaion aution in 
the capiul. School paradea and public programa are planned for Flag 
Day and United Nationa Day. On Arbor Day the children participate 
in tree planting ceremoaiea. The national goal for 1955 waa to plant 19 
millioiigreea, million of which were to be fruit treea. 

Each year the achoola have a patriotic theme, auch aa the life of Miguel 
Hidalgo, the flag, or the national anthem, which motivatea the work in 
art, muaic, civica, and other auhjecta and culminatea in a national oonteat 
or other public reoogmtioa of exoellenoe. One auch program t/wA place 
on September 14, 1955, when 18,000 acbool chUdrca aang the nataonal 
anthem at the Nat^Dal Palace in the preaenoe of the Pteaident of the 
Republic. T^ SecreUry of PuhBc Education awarded inrigni«> reading 
”flimno Nackmal, Ix> tiantf en au oentcnario** to 13,000 of theae 
children who had participated in a aimilar ceremony in 1954, the oen* 
tennial of the aon|. * 

Examiiutioiu are comprefaenaive. The queationa are prepared for 
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Moh and aubject by the Instituto Nadooal da PedagogU and sent 
out by SEP to the aooe incp^ora for diatributioa to the teacbera. The 
teachers also reoeire precise <nreedoas for girin|( the tests, includinf time 
limits, a key for soorinf;, and L scale for grading. The test results, aloof 
with the pupil*s average grades during the year, are the basis for promo* 
tioo. The grading system is oo a scale of 0 to 10. 10 being the highest 
mark, with h required for passing. - Some schools yse the percentage 
system with 60 the p gs ai n g mark. The chiklren who fail in one major 
subject, such as arithmetic, may review during vacation and try the 
eaaminatiod a second time. Those who fail two major subjects, such as 
language and arithmetic, must repeat the grade. The following sample 
from a acience teat for the'diird grade ta illustrative of the type and scope 
of the eaaminatioak \ 

(Tbooae one; Ptanu brsaihe pcincipaDy by means of the slalkf 

ihe |«ar«sf i1m> flowertf ihr rootsf ~ 

* m 

* H a vertebrate, a 8y? a spiderf a fish? a 
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Thr ot ex|i^ling air fmm ihc lunftt k« rall«l . - 

iiMp4raii(M9? esrpirationf raapirati<»nf lraniK|Mirlaiiofi? 

Tbr paDCTPiaa fiaod b part of tbc cirrulatorj? 

r ea p iratoryf d%rative? renal? 

TSe hnarf of all mammaU has ^ imr csrixjT two 

caTttiaa? three oarllkn? four cavil in*? 

Idenlify: atookach, large intaaline^ amall intmline, panrreaa, oaopKagua, liuiga, 
, UrWa baari, pharyn&«'trachea ^ * 

Name: a runiiMiit animal / 

the lar? a of mm inaact oaeful in induatry / ^ 

a raptila oaeful to agricttltur^baoaaac of iu diet of ittacria 
a fowl that p roaidat owiat and egga 
an ioaaet that brae da in aUgnant water 
Looata; the gUoda that produce aalira 
tha organ that produoea bile 
the organ that produraa gaatnc jufem 
the organa that purify ^the blood 
.|he organ that produoea the roira 

5Mact the pietura which ra p r^aenta (1) boiling. (2]|au4idihcatioii« (3) eraporpttoii, 
( 4 ) melting, (S) oondofMathm* 

Moat of the elementary aehooli have cooperatives in which the children 
learn to cairy responaifaility in euHioinic and civic affairs* Students buy 
ibetr hooka, pnper« and supplies in the iQoperatively owned store in the 
•c^bol and some join handcraft cooperatives or cooperative gardens to 
raise and sell vegetahlea. Upon payment of his ahare^ ranging firtmi 25 
centavos to 5 pesos, the child reoeivds a certificate,'^ list of the Ynembers* 
rigfata and obUgatiofis, and a stamp hook which serves ss his record of 
porchaseSs The pages of the hook are arranged according to the deoomi* 
S741S4*— as 
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nauoan of the stamps for amounts of 5, 10, 20, and 50 centavos and 1 pern. 
To aiWster the cooperative, the members elect councils and commit^ 
of students, teachers, and school empibyees for a term of 1 year. At the 
end of the year, the profits, that is the difference between the cost and 
. safe pnee of the amefes less deductions for operating c<S»ts, are distrib- 
ut^ accordmg to a plan agreed on by the members. CeneraUy the dis- 
tobuUon 18 somewhat as follows: ^ 

5 percent for aorial welfare — acbool pharmacy, first aid, etc. ^ 

10 percent for reserve capital to cover losses 

10 percent for maintenance and improvement of the apace used by the cooperaUve 

15 per^nt for cultural activities of b*«efit to the «dmol. such mi ihe «,hool 
library* leaching materia^ mpplementa to the budget 

60 percent for distribution on a pro rau basis to the members of tbe cooperative, 
who surrender their stamp books for caafa divideoda 

Tb. Mudenu may ,ote to u« Uk caidi diyklMid. for q>ort. oquipmonL 
school excursions, or other projects of educatiomil value. 

Certain stAools, as designated by SEP, also operate a school savings 
plan m which all the children must participate imfesa they are financially 



SOfOOL PARADE CELEBR ATINQ SECOND CENTENARY OF THF 
aUTH Of MiGua moalgoT^jiixa, faSS 

uoable. Each pupil ccoeirca a coupon huok for keeping the record of 
• his savings, which earn 4 percent interest annually. 

TYPES OF SCHOOLS • 

The policy in Meiico ia to maintain aeparate aihoob for hoya and airb. 
begninmg with third gnnle. In dbtriett having loo few chil^ 
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tor separate buildings or teaching staffs the schools are designated as 
mixtas. These are mostly rural. The rural schools have a daily scfaed* 
ule of 6 hours, 4 in the daytime with the children, 2 at night with adulta*' 
The urban primary schools follow a program of 5 hours a day distributed 
in a morning and afternoon session. For lack of enough buildings 
many urban schools are conducted in two shifts, from 8 to 12:30 and from 
1 to 5k:30, each with a different director and staff of teachers. The girls 
may attend, in the morning and the boys in the afternoon or vice versa, 
and frequently there u also an evening session from 6 to 9 for adiitts. 

Eaob school under Government supervision is assisted by* a Parents* 
Association. Although these groups have no jurisdiction over the tech- 
nical aspects of teaching, they interest themselves in over-all planning 
and transmit recommendations or complaints to the school director. 
Parents’ Associations are not permitted to assess membership dues, but 
they frequently make voluntary contributions or raise money through 
fiestas, concerts, special sales, and the like, to provide needed' equipment' 
and teaching materials. If two schook occupy the same building there 
are ti^ associations of Padres de Familia. The main work of each 
association is carried on by an executive board composed of the officers, 
elected annually, and one voting member for each year that the sc|iool 
has been in operation. Detailed regubitionB governing the Asociaoiones 
de Padres de Familia were put into effect in 1949 by President Miguel 
Alemin. 

The general classifications of schools are urban and rural. The private 
schools are incorporadas, approved and supervised by SEP, aq|l may also 
be urban or rural. For children who live at a distance or cannot afford 
to attend the regular day schools there are intemado$, or boarding schools, 
which are siqpported by one of the welfare departments of the Govern- 
ment, by public or private charitable institutions, or by individuals. 
An exampll of an individually supported boarding school is tb^ Insti- 
tnto, Cientifico Educacional in Coyoacin, with an enrollment of 48 girls, 
which combines the official progtam for primaria with special music 
instmetion. The students spend the afternoons practicing in the Or- 
qnesta Infantil, whic^ has distinguished itself for artistic performances 
in different parts of the Republic and in the United States. The private 
foundations, such as Mier y Pesado, Rafael Dond^ Luz Bringas, Agusdn 
Garda .Gonde, and Nidjei Israel, maintain iniemado$ whose total enroll- . 
ment in 1950 was 105,495. Since the boarding schools also take day stu- 
dents, however, <mly about a third of this number lived in the school. 
The Centro Educativo Rafael Dondf, for example, an intemado Ibr girls 
offermg studies from kindergarten through the first cycle of secondary, 
has 150 boarding studmits out of a total enrollment of 1,500. Boys aro 
accepted up to t^ third grade. 

AMtber type of school is called ”Article 12^” because it is provided 
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rader the terms of the section of the Constitution dedmf with labor. 
Every agricultural, mdustnal, or mining enterprise located at a distance 
of three or more kilometers from a town must provide housing, school 
mfiimar> , and other community services. A school must he estahlished 
If there arc as many as 20 children, and a teacher must he employed for 
, each group of 50 or fracUon over 20. In a school having fewer than 10 
tMche™ the director of the school also teaches. The company provide, 
t^ buij^ng, furniture, equipment, library, books, and teachers* salaries; 
Mi-r assigns the teachers and supervises the instruction. 

There are a number of special schools or auxiliary institutions. For 
the mentally retarded but educabie dul^ there is the Escuela para 
Anormal^ e Institute MMico Pedagdgico at Parque Lira, Taculiya, 
D. F., which accommodates 375 children from the kindergarten through 

expanded. 

In 1953 the school received 18,000 applications for admission. The 
wbool day is from 8 to 6 with two shifts of teachers. Three meals a 
day are served at the school. The InsUtuto Nacional de Pedagogia, 
which carries on extensive research in educational psychology, imes the 
Escuela para Anormales as one of ito laboratories.. This Institute 
i^tains a twting and counseling service for exceptional children. 
Thw are airo Federal Schools for the blind and the deaf and dumb. 

Problem children who are not menuUy reUrded may receive instruc- ‘ 
^ and ^dance at the Centro de Orienuddn Psicopedagdgico in 
Lomas de Chapultepec, also in the Federal ENstrict. This center provides 
manilubve Krricra to piranu md teMhen iind muatuoi u np-bMlate 

ia>r.ryofprofM«MMlbook.. Sewof 
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and others c^e from their homes or other schools for classes or special 
instruction. 

Boys and girls w^o are detained by the police for creating disturbances 
on the streets or elsewhere are taken to the CUnica de la Conducts, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the Department of Social Welfare in the 
Secretarfa de Gobemacidn. They are given a hearing before a juvenile 
court and their easels studied by a group of three professional people — 
a doctor, teacher, and lawyer — who decide whether the child's home 
situation warrants returning him there or whether he should go to the 
Casa de Orientacidn or a Casa Hogar. The first is a correctional insti- 
tution, <me for boys and one for girls, and the second is a combination 
foster home and boarding school. TTie Government maintains 6 cosos 
Aogores, 3 for girls and 3 for boys. Since all of these schools are very 
crowded, some religious groups are also permitted to operate casas hogares, 
r the Government paying for the food and clothing of the children. This 
represents considerable relaxation in the enforcement of Constitutional 
provisions restrictmg the participation of religious organizations in 
education. The CUnica de la Conducts collaborates with SEP and the 
Secretariat of Health and Welfare in organizing volunteer groups who 
can give time to social work. Since the number of professionally trained 
social workers is inadecpiate, many teachers and parents are active in ' 
part-time social service. 

Mexico has a number of schools which arc sponsored by British, 
French, German, Italian, or United States citizens, or by other foreign 
groups. In aU cases these schools are re<{uired to provide as a mi nimum 
program the official elementary school course for Mexican schools and . 
to employ qualified Mexican teachers for the work in the Spanish language 
and for civics and the history and geography of Mexico. In the student 
body Mexican children are generaUy in the majority. Some of thesa 
schools also indude secondary-school curricula, but above the sixth grade 
they may follow their own programs of study. One or more elementary 
schools sponsOTcd by United States citizens and organizations may hie 
found in the following cities. FuU information concerning their organiza- 
tion and ad m i ni stration it available from the Inter-American Schools 
Service of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Aaihiiac, D. F. 
dwhiulw, Chihnahiia 
Colonia DabMn, Chihnabaa • 
Doraafo, Durango 
Guadalijsra, JaUaoo 
6uaiU^j|aato, Quanajaato 
Goayatoao^ GoMTcro 
MMda, TuMtia 
M<aieo. D. F. 

MociUaMcaloa, Nnavo Ladn 




Mooterrey^ Nuevo Le6n 
Navojoffiv SiMiora 
Pachuca, Hidalfo 
Puebla, Puebla 
QuerCtaro, Quer^taro 
San Luis PotodL S. L. P. 
Tanpfeo, Tttnaulipaa 
Teapa, Tabaaoo 
Tom6o, Coabuila 
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STATISTICAL DATA 

A relatively high number of children who enter the first grade drop out 
of school before completing the primaria. In the Federal District in 
1953 the number beginning the first grade was 141,3Q4. while the number 
beginning the sixth grade was 50,353. Sixty.five percent of the children 
who enroUed in the first grade stayed in school and were promoted to the 
second grade. Approximately 75 percent of the initial groups composing 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth grades stayed in school and were 
promoted to the next higher grade. Of the number starting in the sixth 
grade, 84 percent graduated. The figures published by the Office of the 
Director General of ElemenUry Education, SEP, are as follows: 

ToMa F^-Prstr«tMMi sf primary scheel pupig in Hm Foriaiol Disfricl« IffS 


NuntlMT of rhildrai — 


Enrolled 

Dropped 

Net enrollinent 

Aremge attendance. . . 
Preaent for examina- 



Abaent from examina- 

tion 

Promoted 

Not promoted 


Total 

t 

Pint 

grade 

Second 

grade 

Third 

grade 

Fourth 

grade 

Pifth 

grade 

Sixth 

grade 

t 

1 

4 

( 

! • 

• 

? 

• 

.'>12,619 

141,304 

100.595 

86,472 

73.560 

60.335 

50.353 

55.273 

20.626 

10,395 

7.808 

7,010 

5,628 

3,806 

457.346 

120,678 

90,200 

78,664 

66.550 

54,707 

46,547 

429.032 

113.566 

85.212 

a 

70.509 

63.116 

52,187 

44,442 

439,545 

113,542 

86,939 

75,939 

64,577 

53.251 

45.297 

• 17,801 

7.136 

3.261 

2,725 

1.973 

1,456 

1,250 

376.684 

92,302 

75,498 

64,782 

54.959 

46.777 

42,366 

62 , 9 ^ 

21,240 

11,441 

11. 157 

9,618 1 

6,474 

2,931 


Although Ihere are a few rural schools in the Federal District, these 
figures mainlf reflect the situation in urban scbods. A tabulation ma£ 
2 years earlier fw rural schools shows the same traid. The number of 
children beginning the first grade in rural schoob was 1383367, while 
the number beginning the sixth grade was 9,499. Of the ohildien who 
started to school in the first grade, 62.4 percent sUyed in school and 
w«re promoted to the second grade. Of ^ number starting the sixth 
grade, 80 pmcent graduated. 

Tim rural schoob try to emphasue practical work, but the chief dHTer- 
enoe between urban and rural achoob b in the number of g^des provided. 
In 1951, 3359 out the 5389 urban schoob had 6 grades, whib only 
^ of the 19365 rural schoob had the full 6-year program. The distri- 
bution of urban and rural schoob according to the number having first 
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grade only, 2 grades, 3 grades, 4 grades, 5 grades; or 6 grades is shown in 
the following tabulation from the official census report. 

TnUs Os-^umlMr m§ wrbon and rural primanr sdiaals and numbar af ^ 

•rados pr^ad, 1911 


Number of grades 


First grade onl j , . 
T%ro grades ool j . , 
Three grades only. 
Four pudes only . , 
Fire grades only. . 
Six grades 


Total. 


Number of — 

w 

Total 

1 

Urban 
1 flchools 

_l 

Rural 
AC bools 

1 

1 ’ 

» 

I 

4 

68 

1.428 

1.496 

213 

6.910 

7.123 

306 

7.491 

7,799 


2.560 

3.239 

362 

3% 

758 

3.659 

^ 580 

4.239 

5,289 

1 

19.365 

24,654 


,s 

4 

•• 

.1 

J 


The sudden decrease in numbers for rural schools after the fourth grade 
has Wn rMched can be explained partly by the fact that studenu may 
enter^ practical schools of agriculture after completing the second cycle 
of the prunana. It must be considered also that the development of 
Bchoob in rural areas h^s taken place almost entirely since 1922. When 
Mveral hundred new schook a year are being opened, they can get started 
with the erst gradirand try later to add to the program as it becomes 
necessary or possible. 

Sqperviaioa of elementary education in 1954 was carried out by 10 
Z^e Chiefs of General Inspection, 32 Federal Directors of Education, 
ado 482 Zone Inspectors, who worked in coc^ration with the State gov* 
ernincnta in supervising the 40,000 teachers in the primarias distributed ‘ 
throughout the counti^. The l^ederal District was subdivided into 59 
zones having a total of 962 elementary day schoids (674 public, 288 pri- 
vate), and 138 elementary night schools. Tlw Priisidentk annual Sute 
of the Unimi message delivered on September 1, 1955, reported an inCTease 
of 4,481 primary teachers in the Republic and new oonstniction »ndfT 
way on 80 additional schools. The total enrollmeht in primaria was ^ 
2,407,000. But^the Pteaideht stated that nearly 3 milH o w ■ till hid^ edu- 
cational opportunity. Hie amount of the national budget allocated to ■ 
dementary education for 1955 was 331 million pesos, an intarease of 107 
million over th#l954 expenffiture for primaria. ^ 
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Fundamental Education and Literacy 


Along with its effort to provide schools for children up to 15 years of 
age, the Mexican Government has been promoting literacy campaigns, 
c *ural missions, fundamental education projects, and other jneans of 
assunilating the Indians of the country into the streaifi'oTnational life. 
Since education must go hand in band with economic betterment and po- 
litical consciousness, the creation of higher sUndards of hving com- 
mimity development is the primary objecUvc of the adult educational 
program. Al/abetizaciSn concerns itself first with practical living and 
sewnd with reading, writing, and arithmetic, for in the backward and 
primitive oommuniues the most elementary techniques of existence have 
to precede literacy. Going to school means staying away from producUve 
work, and hunger must be appeased before book learning has any appeal 


ESCUELA RU«AL •^NTA U0RADA- NEAR OUDAO ViaOllfA, STATE OF 

TAMAUUPAS, MIN.T IN 19ft. 

The teaching of reading and writing is haelf not a simple aooomplishment 
among isolated heterogeneous peoples who speak only their native Ian- 
guages and who have little incentive to learn. But to produce an inte- 
grated nation— to amalgamate the valuable elements of indigenous cul- 
tures and provide some articulation with the civiliaatioo of modem Mex- 
ioo-is a task i^tely more difficult. The new has to be adopted vol- 
mtarUy and assimilated slowly. Old folkways and beliefs that perpetuate 
disease and poverty can be abandoned only gradually as scientific methods 
prove their worth and win eonfidence. Even when outside mfhienoes 
change outward forms, the basic attitudes remain. 
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CULTURAL MISSIONS 

The cultural lu iaa io n, an inatitution sent to the people to help improve 
their ways of living* first came into being in 1923 with headquaitm in a 
small Indian town in the State of Hidalgo. Soon others were organiaed* 
and after several years of experimentation they became traveling missions 
rather than stationary Mtahhshments. Their work was outstanding. 
In the mid-thirties, however, the SecreUry.of Public Education reported 
Mritb discouragement that the missions, then serving about 451 villages a 
year, would require 156 years merely to visit once all of the 72,161 rural 
communities of the nation. For a time the program was abandoned, but 
iu s942, with a good-sued budget and renewed enthusiasm, the cultural 
missions were reorganised to include 30 rural missions in 22 States, plus 
2 missions for workers and a number of teacher-education institutes. 
Other missions have been established since, and mobile medical units 
have been added to the Cultural Misskms Fleets that make contact with 
communities that are accessible to the highways. In 1955 there were 73 
cultural missiMis, 41 of which were in rural areas. 

The rural cultural mis sion is made up of about a dosen persons who are 
prepared to offer services in the most important phases of family and 
community living. Always included- are a social worker, a nurse, and 
teachers of agriculture, carpentry, masonry, trades and industries, me- 
chanics, metal work, mu^ plastic arts, and the like. The chief of the 
mission is a professionally trained educator who has a thorough knowledge 
of rural life and its problems. The sone of operatkMi of a particular mis- 
sion is determined by the SEP Office of Literacy and Extra-School Educsr 
tkm on the basb of social and economic conditions, available resources, 
distance between communities, and communication facilities. Working 
denyocratically and in cooperation with the community leaders, each mis- 
sion formulates iu own plan of work according to the needs of the area. 
The activities vary, l^ut such endeavors as the following are generally 
reported: 


Coofftroct elewAted cooking placet 
Inttail cohi frindlm 

Demomtrate prcparattMi of balanced nicak 
Start flower and Tegetable gardmt 
Introduce MdtaUe drinking water 
Make dotbing 
BiiQd litfnitafe ‘ 

Carrj on a ▼aednadon eanpaign 
Clean weOt 

Organbe aanhaiy brigadet 
Conatmet bididfaiga for dometde animalt 
Teach teed teieetioa and introduce new crops 
Plant treea ** 

Combat plant ditettet and pasta 
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Open and repair roada 

Conatniri arhonl bnildin|^ playKrounda, and open-air tbeatm 

Eaiabliah malemitjr bontea 

Organiae cbnral, draoiatic, and aihJaiic grwupa 

Encourage faira, oonleaia, banda, orcbeatraa. and dancing griMipa. 

• The nuMion's duty to provide recreational farilitiea ia continually 
emphaaised. One of the bulletina iaaued by SEP aays in part: 

Since the borison of rural life ia ao limited and ladling in opporiunitiea. our 
Dqtarlment believea it ia moat urgent for the miaaiona to enricb it, at leaat to tbe 
entent of atimulating aocial and recreatiooal life. Rural lif^ which ia now moally 
an animal-like exialence, would thua acquire aome apiritnal value; the monotony 
of exiatence would be broken, even if only temporarily, and a new feeUng of joy 
would be bom within the p^le, leading them to love life and be hopeful. 
*' * ! .^***‘" recreaiioo wra naturally refer to aocial and recrMlional 

ariivitiea that are wholeaome. Many leiaure-time activitiea are undeairable, 
auch aa gatheringa in aaloona or eanteena where intoxicatu^ drinka are add and 

where oorkfigbta, gambling, and aimUyr diveraiona are practiced. ^ • It ia not 

auffirient merely to bring people together. In order to aodaliae them we muat 
replam their adf-centered thoughta and fedinga with altruiam and muttial under- 
atanding. Then the people would not think, feel, or act aa ifdv ted indKidnala 
but aa integral membera of apdety. The feeling of bdonging to the aame ^p 
would bq. aerially uaeful. for the great' taalia of tbe futm muat be realiaed by 
•people who are moved by a oqmmon feeling. Recreatioo not only the 

people but unitea them culturally. 

PILOT PROJECT 

f An undcrukinf even more comprehensive than the cultural mission 
is the Mexican Pilot Project in Basic Education. It was begun in tbe 
fall of 1949 when a team of educators and specialists moved into tbe 
Santiago River Valley in tbe State of Nayarit to create in tbf area a 
new pattern of living. The project includes the eauBlishment of schools' ■ 
and medical facilities, better bousing, more prtiductive agricultural 
methods, and new industries. At tbe same time that these services are 
being developed the people are to be brou^t up' to a high level of 
democratic participation in community affairs. 

MTERACY CAMPAIGNS 

Slowly but surely tbe percentage of illiteracy in tbe country is> being 
reduced. ^ When tbe first literacy campaign was organised the plan was 
to teach all citizens to read and write within 3 years. . Much was accom- 
plished, but the situati<» was tlat of having to rim faster in twder not 

to move backward. Although a million people ^t^ned to read, the leduc- 

tkm in illiteracy was offset by the increaae m population. So it was 
necemry to give a new^ push to the program. Soon after tbe cultural 
missions were reestablished, a fully organised natkmal literacy campaign 




LITERACY dROUP IN MEXKO CITY 


. was again iiutiatecL In 1944 President Avila Camacho put into effect the 
ley de Emergenda, an **each one teach one” requirement whereby 
ever>- person from the fifth grade up who could read and write must teach 
another person or pay for the instruction. 

The Uteracy program is promoted through Patronatos Nacionales de 
Alfabetisacidn, whose purposes are as follows: (1) to create public opinion 
favorable to literacy; (2) to obtain funds for instruction through private 
donations and public programs; (3) to found as many centers as possible 
for the instruction of persoiM over 14 years of age and is many schools as 
possible for children ktween the ages of 6 and 14 who do not attend the 
pfimana; (4) to cooperate with SEP m distributing money for the rural 
and indigenous pcqmlation; and (5) to recognize ouUtanding service in 
reducing illiteracy. Each patronato consists of a governing board with 
a |weaidentf secretary, treasurer, and several members. Those who com- 
pose the patronato register with SEP and take the oath of office in public 
ceTMnonics conducted by the Director General for Literacy and Extra- 
School Education. 

Under the patronato system thousands of new literacy centers have 
been established. In 1954 the number had risen to 19,M7, and in the 
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F©d«d District a specid n^ter was opened for fifth- and aixtb-frade 
p^ who signed up to participate in the campaign to’ teach an iUiterate 
addt to read and write. In 1953-^ 218,000 were made Uterate; in 
1954-55, 304,000, so that illiteracy has been brought finally below a figure 
of 50 percent. Some c^kial estimates are as low u 42 percent. Three 
hundred rural were being constructed in 1955, and in mdigenous 

•one* there were 2f|^oordinating centers cooperating with SEP and the 
Insrituto Nacional Indigenista to improve living conditions •m 4 >n g the 
Indians. Of the 4,400,000 pesos spent for literacy in 1954-55, private 
mi^Uve furnished 1,800,000. Many projects, undertaken joinUy bv 
SEP and the Secreuria de Agricultura y GanaderU, are furthering work 
on reforesution, soil conservation, care of domestic animals, home 
mdustries, water supply, control of epidemics, and other essentials. 

^ The teaching material provided for the literacy campaign was a 109- 
page CartiQa, 10 million copies of which were published in 1944. This 
book begiM with instruction^ to the teacher and some piciiminary wml 
on recognition of sounds and syllables followed by words and sentences 
to i^d and write. The last section contains connected reading on such 
tdpics as Health, The Family, The Land. Cuauhtemoc. Juirea. The 
Constitution, Who are the Mexicans? We are Free, and The Symbol of 
the Fatherland. 

Since it is easier to impart useful knowledge in the mother tongue, as 
Fray Pedro de Cante demonstrated in the sixteenth century, several 
hilin^al books have been prepared and used with marked success. A 
CartiJh Maya^EspaAol is used with monolingual Indians in Yucatin 
Campeche, and Quintana Roo. The CartUla Tanuco^EspoM. which U 
similar in content, is used in Michoacdou The CatiiUa 0$omi-E$paAol 
was prepared for monolingual groups in Hidalgo, the valley of the Mea- 
quiul. and part of the Sute of Querdtaro; the CartiUa N6huot-EspaAol is 
for the State of Puebla. , In the Tarascan region an illustrated 8-page 
newspaper is printed entirely in Tarascan except for a half-page summary 
m Spanish. Anthropologisu are working with linguistic and p^dagogicaJ 
speaalists under the direction of the Instituto de Alfahetisacidn para 
Indigeims Monofingfies, a subdivision of the Dinoeddn General de Alfa- 
betixaddn y Educacidn Extraeacolar. to pioduae wmiljr eartiUtu for the 
other major Indian language groups The ability to lead the mother 
tongue leads to the acquisitioa of the Spanish language with less resistance, 

^ Spanish is estabUahed. the people aie given 

additidhal readers and a periodical called Cuadmw de Cultum Popular 
dealing with subjects of economic interest, such as sugar cane, agricultural 
credit, and methods of irrigation. 

The jiroblem of prpviding simple and interesting reading material for 
^le who have learned to read is being met with the asaistance of the 
Latm American Fundamental Educatioa Press of .the Orgairiutian of 
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Anencan States, which has published inexpensive K»oklets, and ciiarts, 
dealing with subjccta of value to new readers in the rural districts. The 
following are among the titles available: Vamos a leer (Let’s read), U 
tuberculosis, Defiende tu suelo. La casa rural, Agua pura. La viruela 
(Smallpox), CrMito agricola, Bueno y barato (Good and inexpensive), 
Trabajemos juptos (Let’s work together), Eres libre (You are free), 
Cuidado con la lecbe (Care of milk). Other booklets contain biographies 
and stories of great leaders. . That on Quetzalc6atl has special appeal ' 
for the Mexicans. a 
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GENERAL INTERF.ST 

The extent of public interest in education and the general trend in the 

.States may be judged from a sampbng of news highlights which appeared 
during the 1955 school year in Mexican newspapers and periodicals. " 

California Sur: School MTina* aooounu unoutoted to 223,797 pMo*. Primary 
edueatioa increaaMl maikedly beraoae of the oew aarieultural colony in the Santo 
^^®“****’> Vall^. The territofy haa 6 school aunca, a loul cnroUmenfof 14,625 
chiklm, and the following achoola: 

22 urban Federal . | „rban Article 123 

5 aeaiurban Federal f acqiiurban Article 123 

145 rural Fedaral 4 ^iurban incoqKiraied 

Co/iaiD; 278 atudenu from the Eacuela Nackmal de Maeetroa apent 15 daya in Colima 
taking part in acbool programa, aporu actiritiea, folklore feativala, and concrrta. 
One theater performance portrayed the hiatory of the National Anthem. 

Durango: 42 percent of the Stale bodge, waa used for eduMtioa. Literacy commilleea 
taught 12,821 peraona to read in 1,068 centers. There were 642 primary achoola 
1.688 teachera and 67,975 pupila, 3,144 of whom finiabril ibctr primary 

Gaaiuyuato; The acbool budgM increaaed from 3,469,559 peaoa in 1949 to 6 million in 
1955; enr^^t increaaed feoin 60,950 in 1949 to 1044 14 in 1955. 70 modem 

■eliool buildings srere oonatructed. 

Lafu%ma Regfom 25 acbool |4ou (paroelaa), growing cotton, wheat, alfalfa, com, 
beana, earned rmilUoa peeoa with a nrt gain of m million diatributed at follows: 
40 percent for educational derelopment 
25 percent for agricultural derelofunent 
10 percent for the raaerve fund 
25 percent for bonuaea to pupila and teachera 

Afddoo: 4.180 adoha studied in 726 hteraey achoola austained by 726 patronatoo and a 
Govenmamt oontributlon of S4S480 peaoa. In the 1344 primary acboob (472 
Sute. 834 Federal) there were 184361 pupila and 3345 teachera. The Sute 
budget for primary education waa raiaed to 5,077372 peaoa. Of the 63 kinder- 
gartana, 29 were eupported by the State with 356366 peeoa. 


Nm 


laSn: One or more new arlww’da were built in each tosm in the State. 
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W«: School coopor.tiT» ««n>ed 8S.97J pemm; tebool ^ring» m,nu «iDoinit«d 
to 190.140 pem. P»dn» do FmuIm eoiitrilHi(«d S1S.S1S p«o. lo the «ioDk. 
•Dd MKMl ictmiiM •ponMTcd by the tMclm and pupil, oetiod 139M4 pMoa 
W .cbo*^ w«re repaired. 22 oeu o«« oonploiod. 27 .till uoder cpastruction. 
Tbe total Slate npeodiiure oo wliicatioa wag 22.428,966 pren 


Of the 16.284 adult, enrolleid in 382 cexiKn. 12,690 became literate. Of tbr 
29.982 primary pupUa, 17348 uere promoted to the neat hifbrrcrade and 1,721 
com|>l<!tcd th^ir priniArj MlucAlioA, 


Secondary' and Preparatory Education 
PREPARATORIA \ 

Secondary education in Mexico compriae* thoae studies between 
primaria and unUmitaria or pro/eaional t^kn. (Sec cJiart. p. 28) 
roosista of a ain^le S*ye«r course, the preparatoria^ or of a 3«year basic 
program called the serundorui which may be followed hy any one of 
•rvrrtlTypcs of cdutm. ^ 

The traditiooal academic program is given in tbe 5-year prrpanuoria or 
in the 2-y ptrparxt$oria which follows a«cundana. Tliese plans of study 
are shown in Table 2, pp. 98 and 99. Tbe certificate which the student 
receives upon completion of either program is the BochiUtr de Cimruu 
or the BochWrr tie Humanidadn, depending upon the requirements of 
the professional school which be plans to «m|ter. Tbe National Pre- 
paratory School, established in 1867, is administered by the National 
An^gnomous-lrf^ ersit y of Mexico and still serves as the model for other 
prepahUorttu idwhe Federal District and Stales. The National Pre- 
oratory Schml has actually become four scbuols, each with its own 
director working under the jurisdiction of tbe Director General of Pre- 
paratory Instruction m tbe^llniversity. SchoolNo. 1 and School No. 4, 
fo^ed in 1953, both offer the 2-year plan of stoics and require for ad- 
misaion the certificate of graduation froo#the ukutdaria. School No. 2 
offers the 5-year plan'of studies, requiring for admissM$n the certificate of 
c^pletion of the primaria. No. 3, a night school founded in 1923; 
ottem aU tbe plans of study and, in addition, some special work in sienog- 
^rtphy, and office organization^ 

Most c^Be tnMtitutb» in the.Statea have programs aimiUr to those of 
th. Pttp„.tocy Sd^ ,„d SttU, 

and institutioDs of higl^ education in and outside tbe capital maintain 
pveparatory schools v^hiefa follow the same plan of studies. By meeting 
the sundards and complying with the reg^tions set by the Nstioos] 
University these institutions may be ^incorporated** with the National 
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• iMUtuto Nadoiul de C^dWogU Air«md« Cu.uhi^moc, No. 300 

c«i.^"iw.EH-«or *,„a. d, i„. X.. 

1967 

riiiT€r«id*d "Ibwo.mTOM’* d<- k» In^intrnu^ No. 

1967 

F.c«ll«d de Qulmir* "IWJiu.r Avcnid- dri la. In.un,m.,^ N« 

1519 

la.llJuU> P«J*fdjioo "Ao«k>.K.|..Aar Avrnid. Morrlu., No. 30 

Colcfio Ainnin ’'Aleunder voo Humboldt * BAojamin G. HiU. No. U 
Karuala do Enfomioraa del In.tiiulo Mrairanu Rarreiooa. No, 32 
CM^la "Benito Juirea”.. Bolirte, No. 33 

Odei*, "F«nco.Iii«Ma’V Ce|„a. Melrhar Oran.,«». No. 193 

InMituto \eerode gumi«. ' CaUade de Tecubata. No. 26 

U-iafraidad Miblar "Uun.,.An,«rirana" C«T*««^a ,1 Deaierio de lo. Leon*. 

KikWiKtru 20 

Arademta "Uiapano Menkana” Colonia Jutfna 

Colepo 'Tepef^” , - (>*lc«ia Undatiau 

Iratilulo "Palria” (Seeoido do BarbiUeraioa) Colonia Moraire-Potanoo 

Colepo La Florida Colonia Nipolcn 

ltoiitu|^Femenino "Mnairano" C^olooia San Jotf limirijrolo. 

^^®***|“ Coldo" ('olonia San Ra/art 

Colefio "Groeo" Colonia SAi Rafarl 

InaUtnto "Tecaoldgipo de M6un>" Colonia San Rafael 

Colepo."Hiap«i»o.Anieriraoo" Colonia Santa M^rla la Ribera 

InaUtuto "Jurentnd” SanU MaHa la Ril^ra. No. 72 

Colrfto "laraeliu de Mfaieo" Colonia del Valle 

Centro Unheraitario "Mexico” Colonia del Valle 

Unhreraidad "Motolinla" Colonia del Valle 

iMtiUito Mexickoo "Lni.erMiano'* ^ • Durango, No. 355 

Lacuela de Enfenueraa de la Crua Roja Durango y Moolerrey 

Kacoela "Preparaim del Ma^terio*' F'rnaoo. No. IS 

InaliUilo "Miguel Angel" Cabtid Manoera. No. 1232 

Eacoeia de Enfermeraa del InaUtuto Mexicaoo Uoapiial de la Raaa 
del Seguro Social 

Ignacio L. Vallarta" Lotnaade Chapulteper, D. F. 

Colegio "Madrid" Miaeoac, D. F. 

Colegio "Mootlenat" p^dro Antonio de lo. SatAoa. No. 

62 *"fi 

Eacuela Cotnerdal Franoeaa ' San Codme, No. 33' 

Academia MilitarbacU ^M£uro*r TartiKavA H F 

loatJiuto "Luia Virea" Taoubaya! d! F. 

Unhrenldad "Fetnenina de Mksico" Tacubaya, D. F\ 

Eacuela de Enfenneria "MariUnc" Tacubaya, D. F. 

Colegto.IaraeliU "Yavine" Tacubaya. D. F. 


University. Tables H and I give the name and lo^tion of the schools 
both in the Federal District and outside whidi in J954 maintained an in- 
tbrporated sutus. 
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T«U« L— Schoab miIiM* lk« Distrkf WH»r yw rt»dl wMb Mm 

Nafiomri AirtoiMni o Mt Univrttiy •# Mcak* 

Eacoela de Enfemi«r(a del Sanatorit) Paimon CSiIhuahua, Oiihiiahiia 

EacueU PreparatorU dt Torredn "Carlo* Pereira" Tomdn. Coahnila 

laatituto Ia«_ l«do, Guanajuato 

Univenidad Autdn^a de Guadalajara Guadalajara, Jalkco 

GuadaUjara.Jali*co,. 

Colegm Nuera Galkia” Guadalajara, Jaliaoo 

Instituto "Amirica” Guadalajara, Jali«» 

InaUtuto de Cienda* ^ Guadalajara, Jaliaoo 

Colegio "Aquile# SmMn” Cuadalajara, Jaliaoo 

InaUtuto "Antonio PUncarte" Morelia, Michoacin 

Eacoela de Enfermerfa "Dr. J. L. Coppedye" Morelia, Michoacdn 

" - Monterrey, NoeroLedo 

Eacoela de Enfennerla del Hoapital Mufueraa Monteney, l^uevo Ledo 

Eacoela de Enfermeria y Obatetricia de la CUnica y Monterrey, Nuero Ledo 
Matmiidad ''Concbha.^ 

Colepo Mexkano de Monterrey , . . Monterrey, Nuero Ledn 

Cole*io"ExoeWor".....^^ Monterrey, Nuero Ledn 

InaUtuto "Oriente" v^. PpebU, PoeWa 

^ ImUtuto Mexkano Madero Puebla, Puebla 

. • Eaeuela Preparatoria de Tampico Tampico, Tamaulipaa 

EaeueM de Enfermeria de Tampico Tampico, TamauUpaa 

InaUtAto de Cienciaa y Teonologfa de Tampko Tampico, Tamaulipaa 

SECUNDARIA 

The demepiar>’ education provided in the primaria iti Mexico hat 
been terminal for most atudenta and the preparatoria has alwava atreaaed 
a theoretical claasical type of education given in the university atmoq>here 
and under the tutelege of the university faculties. It has been customary 
^ for |>arenu who could afford it to send their children to private schools, 
and the children from poorer families had to leave school to work, so there 
was never much demand for public si^dary^ scbods. As a part of the . 
educational awakening of the poat>Revolutionary period, boweveri • greet 
• e|fort has been made to build a new type of secondary school, one that 
woul^ extend upward the work of the primaria and more nearly meet the 
needs of all the students, aiticnlating at the same time with other types of 
preparation following the basic 3-year cycle. In the early twenties 
Mexico sent a team of educators to Golumina University to study second* 
ary education and soon afterward began estaUiahing publio secondary 
sebm^ By 1926 there were ftmr and they were crowded. John Dewey, 
who yiaited and lectit|||d in Mexico that year, q>oke approvingly of their 
activity method and observed that the edncatiooal pattern is sure to 
change if pupik do not have to deal with materiak s6 isbkted from their 
experience that memory k their' a^ reBanoe. 

f 
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The program of studies for the secundaria is given in Table 1, p. 97. 
Students under 15 years of age may enter the day schools and those over 
15 who are working in factories, stores, and offices may take , the night 
' classes. The evening students omit the directed study, manual arts 
shopwork, and physical education, since their employment substitutes 
for such activities. There are two types of schedule in the day schools. 
One is continuous from 8 to 3:30 with 50 minutes for lunch at school; 
the dther has two sessions, 8 to 1 and 3:30 to 5:30. The continuous 
schedule was adopted after business and government offices abandoned ^ 
the custom of taking a daily siesta, or noon rest. As in the case of tlWl 
primary schools, boys and girls attend separate ichools, although the 
semi-urban schools in the States arc sometimes mixtas. In the girls’ 
schools the students fre<picntly adopt uniforms, each class wearing a 
different color, such^as pink for the first year, blue for the second, and 
maroon for the third. Kach school has an associati<in of Padres de 
Familia and a Sociedad de Alitmnos. students’ association, which sponsor 
exhibitions, lectures, and concerts, and assist with school activities. 
Committees are formed to promote punctuality, neatness, and civic 
responsibilities. As in the primaria, (he classes are motivated by 
patriotic themes, contests, festivals, assemblies, school museums, audio- 
visual materials, music, drawing, daneing, dramatizations, aud occasional 
excursions and parades. The directed study periods are intended to 
reduce the amount of home study and to encourage collateral reading and 
give practice in using reference books, maps, charts, graphs, and the like. 
Examinations are scheduled three times h year before the vacation periods. 

When the student finishes secundaria he may take the 2-year prepara- 
toria if he wishes to enter the university, or the 3 -year professional 
cycle of the normal if he wishes to be a teacher, or a vocational school 
for various kinds of technical courses. The military school, schools of 
fine arts, commercial studies, agriculture, and nursing are other possi- 
bilities. If he does not continue school, it is expected that the basic 
secondary education will equip him better than the primaria had done 
for becoming a useful worker and a responsible citizen. 

The secundarias, which are under the direction of SEP, are trying to 
build up full-time tegedting staffs. Formerly it was the custom for teach- 
ers to distribute their time among several schools, but with the "addition 
of school lunches, vocational counseling, medical and dental services, 
directed study, school clubs, athletic contests, etc., it has been necessary 
to keep at least part of the teachers in the school throughout thei^day. 
Thgse teachers are called ma^tros de planta. Teachers are Resigned 
classes only in their field of specialization. . 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

For students with a particular vocational interest who need to start 
earning a hvmg sooner than would he probable in the secundaria nro- 
gr^ there are schools aimed more direcUy at prevocaUonal training 
others sei^ve the spwial needs of the delinquent, physically handicapped 
or mentally retarded. Most of these schools include some of the academic 
subjects of the s^ndaria program of studies, such as language and 
arithmetic. Students who wbbito Hudy, music or plastic ^rte maV 
enter the nauonal schools in tl»f>.e fields, whicfi are under the adminis^ 
tration of the National University, or one of the schools of fine arts 
or ^hed arts and crafts under the direction o( SEP. There/are schools 
oi^e y cenfe^ to teach dress designing, pattern making, «,iving, 

"ff*" « 3-year course in typing, shorf- 

C^er estahl T**”**’ practice, and practical busing subjects. 

Other esubhshments tram beauty operators and hotel service personnel. 


STATISTICAL DATA 

The new type of secondary school, which is the one given greatest 
support by the ^vernment, has been handicapped by the lack of funds 
and tramed teachers and by academic sentiment unfavorable to drastic 
changes m the luuversity preparatory method of instruction. With 
arge classes and many part-time teachers, the theory of the new program 

T P™*^^**- Nearly half the students 

who enroll in the secundaria drop out of school or fail the year’s work, 

as shown m the data concerning the number of students enroUed and 
piloted m each of the classes of the 1950 schdol year. (Table J.) 

The number of schools has increa«^ steadUy. Surting with 4 in 1926 

in 1952, and 524 in’ 

K 1 • ****J"^‘f®“ *«»«Iing to the type of school may be noted in 
the tabulation for the years 1945 and 1952. (Table K ) 

A ^ from Um &hool D.p.rtm.nt of SEP Ao„. U,.t 

Wl. f J Hk Republic 275.196 perooo. uodcr 25 ycoro of .go 

who hod botwceo 7 u,d 9 yem of rohooliog ond 154,5% 

m *"’*'* •*>' "«• «th. Au oddiUouol 

jomed th^ rook, from the rocoodory m>d propmotory rohool. 

in..i.T^ P™«>«e<* in the lower lecondory 

in.mu UoD. 14310 were proipoled or grodooted at the upper 
«*ood.ryfevd. Neoriy Imlf of the .tudeoU io the 6rot group w.ro ..t!., 
co^rael, prevocuonal, or opedol •tudieo, while obout • fourth of thooe 

m the h,her group wero in. Toeotionolw^hool. Boy. outnumherod giri. 

w.. . *“'• * to 1 in the pnpanMna. In 1955, there 

w., . toul enrolhoeut m .11 poM-primoria wjmol., ereept ptofemioQ.1, 
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Tabl« J«— Fr«fr«tMon of Mconrfory scKool tlvdoiiH plan) in Hio 

RopuUk/ If SO 


Area, hj yemr 


Fbdbkal Distbict. 


Fint year . . . 
Second year. 
Third year. . 


Statbs abd I'bmitoriks. 


First year. . . 
Second year. 
Third year. . 


Rbpubuc. 


First year . . . 
Second year. 
Third year . . 


Number 

enrolled 

Number 

promoted 

Percent 
remaintna 
in ftchool 
and pro- 
moted 

I 

t 

4 

38,890 

19,892 

51 

17,516 

8, 133 


13, 149 

6,230 


8, 225 

5,529 


27,089 

15,886 

58 

13,804 

7.395 


8. 479 

4.841 


4,806 

3,650 


65.979 

35. 778 

54 

31,320 

15, 528 


21,628 

11,071 


13. 031 

9,179 




. 


of 106,600 students. The National Youth Institute (Instituto Nacional 
de la Juventnd), an organization to give young people a sense of responsi- 
bility through participation in civic tasks, and in sports, economic, and 
cultural activities, reported 66,000 affiliates in 1955, an increase of 42,000 
over the number in 1954. These figures highlight the fact that secondary 
education has developed slowly through the years and that it still is 
serving but a small part of the youth ^f secondary school age. When 
contrasted with earlier enrollments, however, and viewed against the 
background of the milhons who have not completed schooling up to the 
sixth grade,' they give evidence of a significant change in the nature and 
directicm of Mexico^ secondary school program. 


ViHMtional Education 


Another new turn in educational endeavor which came as the direct 
result of the Revolution is the development of vocational education* 
There had been a few schools of industrial arts for Indians in the colonial 
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^riod and a few Escu^as de Art^ y Ofidos during the preridency of 
Porhrio Diaz, but vocational training had not been considerS^ im- 
iwrtant part of the national system of education. Increasingly since 
the early twenties, however, the Government policy has been one of 
en^uragement and promotion of schools which will add to the number 
and proficiency of the economically active population. 

ToU« K.-Muinbcr ond hrp« of facondonr schools in Morico (S-voor plan) 

IMS and 19St 


Type of school 

Nuniber of schools 


1945 

1952 

Federal District: ^ 

Secundaria^ day . 

1 0 

27 

Secundaria, night 

19 
1 0 

Incorporated . . . 

1 J 

an 

17 

Special, extemados .., . 

49 

g: 

99 

Special, iniemadon . . . 

r: a 

D 

1 

9 

8 


Tornl. 


Statks: 

Secundaria^ day 

Secundaria^ night ... 
Secundaria^ intemado. 
Coordinated, day ... 
Coordinated, night 

Federalized 

Incorporated, day 

Special, extemadoa ... 
Special, iniemados . . . . 


90 


160 


Total . 


30 

2 

6 

17 

9 


69 

14 

4 




Rbpublic — Total. 


151 


241 


AGRICULTURE 

“^**"^** agriculture is 5 years ip length beginning 
with the fifth grade, organized in 3 cycles. The first cyc^enrw com. 
plement^, covers 2 years and is very similar to the third cycle of 
prunaru, with the addition of 25 hours a week of practical wp4 per. 
taming to agriculture, cattle raising, and derived industries. The se<^d 
cycle, curso agficoia, also covering 2 years, concentrates on practical 
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agricultural activities; the care of domestic animals; dairying; conserva- 
tion of meats, fruits, and vegetables; care of bees; rural construction; 
and the like. . Classes are held 3 hours a week in arithmetic, science, 
and language and 2 hours ^a week in drawing, rural economics, book- 
keeping, agriculture, tinshop, carpentry, and blacksmithing. Physical 
education and pre-military training are also included. In the fifth year 
a differentiated program is offered according to the aptitude and interest 
of the student. This is called the curso preparatorio leading into a 
higher school of agriculture or the study of veterinary medicine. In 
this cycle the student may choose one of the following programs: avi- 
culture, agricultural mechanics, dairying, fhiitgrowing and horticulture, 
apiculture or agricultural industry. 

Since the students in the ‘agricultural schools are on Government 
scholarships they are under strict observation during the first 3 months, 
and those who do not seem capable and interested are asked to withdraw. 
To remain in school the student must pass all his studies and take no 
more than 3 days off during the school year. In an emergency he may 
be absent fpr 15 days, but that does not excuse him from any examina- 
tions. Tlie students take turns for their vacation in order to keep the 
practical activities going. There are 251 days in their Khool year. 
The daily chores begin at whatever hour is customary in the conununity 
and the schedule is arranged somewhat as follows: 8 hours for sleep; 
2 hours for cleaning rooms, making beds, dressings physical education; 
K hour for breakfast; 4K hours for clas^; K hour for personal grooming; 
2 hours for dinher and rest; 3 hours for classes or activities; 1 hour for 
planning sessions and discussions; 1 hour for supper; hours for study 
and recreation. Students keep a notebook in which they record syste- 
matically their observations and practical work. 

The schools of this type (table L), had a total enrollment in 1952 of 
2,022. They operate under the general supervision of the DirecckSn 
General de Ensefianza AgHoola of SEP. 

One of the main problems connected with the agricultural schools is 
to get graduates to return to tbsir communities and apply their knowledge, 
since they lack opportunity and land on which to establish themselves in 
farming. Tb help solve this problem the Government nas been establish- 
ing agricultural colonies composed exclusively of Students who finish their 
studies in the agricultural schools. The Government supplies the land 
and equipment and arranges for credit through the Bank of Agricultural 
Credit over a period of 5 years until the farming, enterprise can reach, full 
production. Apparently this plan is workin^^very successfully. One 
such colony, the "Gula del Porvenir'* in ZongoUca, Veracruz, is made up 
of 20 practicaf agriculturalists working under an adviser from SEP, who 
are profitably engaged in raising guayule rubber, bananas, lemons, com, 
beans, and sesame seeds. Of the 513 student^ who finished the ddo 
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preparatorio of the 12 africulturel schools in 1951, 83 were located in 
agilcultural wlcimes and 83 others were given scholarships to continue 
their studies in higher schools of agriculture or to teach in the agricultural 
school at Roque, Guanajuato. 

There are 3 higher schools of agricultuf^; which are under the Secre- 
taria de Agricultura y Ganaderfa, one eiich in SaltUlo, CoahuiU, and 
Ciudad JuArea, Chihuahua, and the National School of Agriculture at 
Chapingo in the State of Mexico. The course of instruction in these 
schools i^ 7 years in leng^, the last 4 years being at the professional level. 
The National School of Agriculture offers degree work in 6 Belds: agricul* 
tural engineering, phytology, agricultural economics, parasitology, 
fore8tr>% and irrigation* * 


L. Name and Iscalian of Federal africwlKfral ffhnels 
CStf, 1 * 11 ) 


;Va 


Emiliano Zapa ta 

General Plutarco EHaa Callea 

Gildardo MagaAa 

Doctor Joa£ G. Pan4a 

J. Guadalupe A^ilera . S. 

Miguel Angel de Quevedo y. . , 

Urhano j Fonseca . 

Ingeniero Luia Marin SandoYal**!*. . 
LieenciadcrGabriel Ramos Millin . . 

Ingeniero Waldo Soberdn 

Ingeniero Ernesto Martlnea de Alba 
Pedro Cortasar Llano 


Laemim 

ChAmptnco, Puebla 
. Eli Quinto, Sonora 
Cuaracha; Michoadhi 
Huichapan^ Hidalfo 
J. Guadalupe Aguilera, Durango 
La Huerta, Micboacdn 
Rejea Mantecdn, Oaxaca 
Riowerdf , San Luia Potoaf 
'^'^ogue, Guanajuato 
Santa TereMv CoahuQa 
Xooojucan, TIaxcala 
Paeana, Jaliaco e 


" ARTS 

Students who have completed the primaria and have artistic talent may 
choose a special school of music, art,' theater, dancing, or other held. 
The Escuelas Noctumas de Arte offer night classes in music, plastic arts, 
theater, and dance. Studies preparatory to a professional career in music 
or plasdc arts are available at the National School of Music or the National 
School of Mastic Arts, both under the administration of the National 
University. The Secretariat of PubKc Education supervises studies in 
the National School of Fine Arts and the EscueU de Pintura y Escultnra, 
which offers a 5>year course in pai n t in g and a 5*year program in sculpture. 
There schools are entirely free and open to both rexes and home of Mexioo’s 
leading artists are members of their teaching staffs. 

The Egcuela de Danza prepares students for teaching careers in dancing, 
ballet, and choreography. The Eicoela de las Artes del Libro gives a 
3-year course m book fsn^at, engraving, and booklnnd^. The Insti- 
tuto Cinematogrihco Teatral y de Radiotelevisidn, esubliahed in 1951 
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by th« National AMociation of Mexican Ac^ra, gives a 3>year course in 
dramatic acting, voice training, and history of the theater. Its school 
\ ear is from February '15 to November IS, and classes meet Monday 
through Friday from 4 to 9 p. m. Students with primaria schooling who 
are 15 years of age and pass the entrance examination are eligible for 
training under the guidance of professional actors. This school also 
offers spet^I courses for children who are 8 years of age or older. 

Outside the capital the larger cities provide similar opportunities for 
education, in the arts. An unusual school in Morelia, Micboac^n, is 
known as the Instituto de los NiBos Can lores. Founded in 1949 as a 
dependency of the School of Sacred Music of the Morelia Cathedral, the 
Instituto offera the regular primaria plan of study along with concentrated 
training in music and foreign languages. The boys are admitted at the 
age of 7'or 8 on the basis of audition tests and live in the dormitory which 
occupies the site of the old Conservatory of the Roses, established in 
1743 and said to be the first conservatory of music in America. Dis* 
ripline is' strict and the school day is about 10 hours long, but the achieve- 
ment is in proportion. The Niftos Cantores sing regularly in the Morelia 
Cathedral, which supports the school, and have given concerts in many 
other cities of Mexico as well as in Central America and the United Statea 

COMMERCE \ 

Commercial schools offer 3-year curricula stressing shorthand, typing, 
bookkeeping, and office practice, with Spanish, English, arithmetic, 
civics, and some other subjects of the secundaria included. A, few offer 
4-year programs. These schools are largely private and attract about 
twice as many girls as boys. The promotion record is somewhat higher 
than in other schools at the secondary level. The foibwing enrollment 
and promotion data are from Anuario Estadlsdco^ 1951-52. , 


T«U« M.— Pregres wn «f stsid ssfi l s in |is sl s lama n t ory vecofiennl 

adueniio n y 19f1 


Type of 0 cbool 

Number enrolled 

Number pronsoted 

PeroenI of 
total Dum* 
her pro- 
moted ' 

Boys 

GirU 

Toul 

Boyi 

Girls 

Total 

1 

« 

t 

4 


1 

7 

S 

Commerdal 

8,248 

15,531 

23,779 

6,001 

11,379 

17,380 

73.0 

Pre«>Yocalioiuil 

1,681 

302 

1,963 

708 

140 

848 

42.8 

Voc«tioi4il 

4,557 

361 

4.918 

2,583 

89 

2,672 

54.3 

Special 

5,870 

10,^ 

16,07$ 

3,391 

6,748 

10, 139 

63.0 

TouIa 

20,^ 

26,339 

46.755 

12,6^ 

18,356 

31,039 

66.4 
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TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 

The Federal and Stale acbools for technical education are under thc 
juni^jcUon of the InaUtuto Polit^o, Nadonal. alao a major diviaion 
of SEP. Operating under ihia ayatem are 31 achoola which offer training 
at one or more educational levela from primaria through profeaaional 
Mudiea. There are 8 profeaaional aciiools in the Inatituto Polit^cnico 
Nacional and profeaaional work ia offered in ceruin Belda hy 5 of the 
Inaututoa Tecnoldgicoa in the Statea. In the capiul there are 5 voca- 
^nal achoola o{ pnparatoria level, 5 e»cuelas tfcnolSgicas at the secundaria 
level (pre-vocalional), and the Eacuela Wilfrido Maaaieu. Outaide the 

«pilal are 6 technological inatitotea, and 6 apedal achoola located aa 
folloHns: 


Inttituto Tfimol6f^) dr GuadAlajara 
InBtituto TnmoUi^ico dr OurAni^, 

Inatituto Tecnoldgico dr Co«ht.iJa /• 

Inatituto Temol4%ico dr OrisalMi 
Inatituto Trcmddfdco dr Ciudad Madrro 
Inatituto TrcnoKSpco dr Criaya . 

Eacuela Induatrial Femenil 

Elacuela S. Vald4a Galindo 

Eacurla dr Cienciaa Qufmicaa 

Eacuela Afuanuera 

Bacurla Antonio Narro 

Eacurla Federal dr Iiuluatriaa Tntilea 

Other terhnolopcal inatitutea are under 
Uruapan^ MMda, and Oaiaca. 


Guadalajara. Jalkco 
Duraiifo, E>iB>ango 
Saltillo, Codhuila 
Oriaaba, V eracrua 
^ . Ciudad Madero, Tamaultpaa 
Crlaya, Guanajuato 
Saltillo, Coahuila 
Saltillo, Coahuila 
Saltillo, Coahuila 
Aipianuera, Coahuila 
Roque, Coahuila ^ 

Rio Blanco, Veracnii t . 

CN>nain»ction in Puehla. Veracrur, 


^ Instruction in the technological and industrial institutions indudea a 
great variety of work. The y6unger students may enter, instead of the 
regular secundaria, a prevocalional school which will orient and prepare 
^em for the vooacianal or equip them for employment, at the same time 
meJuding an academic program basically the same as the secundaria. 

are three types of training open to older persons who have «>m- 
p et^ ^ly pru^ or the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetirff 
(1) T«Jmica] Preparation of Youth, for adolescents over 15 years of agT 
who have no work experience but nevertheless have to earn a living in 
m^try, (2) Workers’ Training, for persons employed in industry who 
need more technical training to become proHdent on the job, and (3) 
Reeducauon of Adults, for workers who waqt to enter a different or more 
remunerative hne of work. These studies all indude practical work 
leading to one of the following certificates: 
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*•» 


Vcoountinf AMistant 
^ucomobik Meciumic 
(!abtiiet Maker 
('arpeoter 

Compreaatoii Pump Mechanic 

("ocTeapoodeooe CWrk 

Klectrician 

Forger and Solderer 

Foundry Worker 

Internal Combu«tii>n Mechanic 

Maacw 

Mechanic 

Ptumbing Imfallatioti Mechanic 
Tool Machine Mechanic 


Automotive Expert Mechanic 
Bookkeeping Aaautant 
Dreaamaker 

Electrical Inatallation Mechanic 

Electrical Installation Terbniciin 

loathe Ntechanic 

Naval Telegraphy Expert 

Nme§* Aide 

Su^r Mea^nic 

XwaA Chw . 

Til mer^ M ech a n ic 
Veterinary Aide 
Weaving Chief 


Two typ«i of training are available to peraona who have Hniahed the 
$ecxmdaria or ita equivalent: (1) Subprofewiional. for pertMKia who hold 
intermediate positions between the workmen apd professional directors 
of industrial enterprises; and (2) Vocational, for students planning to 
enter profesakmal courses of the^stituto Polit^cnieo Nadonal or other 
technological institutes. The Bubprofessional studies are generally 3 
years in length, although in cerUin fields the training may be for I. 2. 
or 4 years. Upon completion of the Bubprofessional course the student 
receives one of the following certificates: 

ToUs N^SwhprsfassiMHri tmriHitmtt from vscotional tcMt and tork- 

n slsf i col intliHftas (SEP, 1911 ) 


l-rmrnmn, ^ 

I-ymmrewmrm 

Master in Weaving 
Maater in Yafn Preparation 

Master in Spinning and Weaving 
^ Topographical Aaaiatant 


Cbemicxi Ammuuii 
(^ofMtructioo Axiuti^t 
Dietitian 

Drill Technician ^ 
Geology Aaaistant 
Hoapit^. Aide 
Industiiil Dreaamak^ 
Indttitiial Technician 
Maater an Home Economica 
Medical Secretary 
Meud Aaaayer 
Mining Focemao 
NavkI MacUimt 


NairaJ Pilot 
Naval Radio Operator 
OU Wdl Driller 
Optometriat 
Radio Teohnidan 
Serrioe Foreman 
Service Mechanic 
Siderurgical Techniciai) 

Te c - hnici a n in Coal ahd Ita Derivative# 
Technician in Control of Apparatus 
Technician In ^ehigeraiion and Air- 
Condi tionoig 
Wood Tedintdaa 




Bookkeeper 

Electrical Commtmleatiooa Technician 
Electrical Technician 


Mechanic 

MetJmnical Technician 
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TJir M'hiwls which arc draignafcd as mcacional have 2-ycar pmgrams 
preparing fof ailmission to profeasional courses in one of the following 
fields: chemicnl engineering, mechanical and electrical engineering, civil 
engineering and architecture, textile engineer^, biok>gical sciences, 
pharmacy, and social and emnomic sciences. The professional schools 
are liste«l with other institutions of higher education, page 66. 

C.ouhting students in the professional courses, the Instituto Polit^cnico 
Nacional and its affiliates imparted technical education to 24.000 studjents 
during the 1Q55 s<h»K>l year. Its budget was 40 million pesos, 0 million 
more than in 10.'>4. Tlirough extension programs as well a* regular 
courses it is helping to increase the nation's pool of skilled and semi- 
skilled industrial labor. The Instituto Pobt^cnico Aacional uses iu 
facilities and sj>ecialixed personnel also to conduct research rpneeming 
Uie resources and indnstrial needs of the various regions .of the country. 
Such investigations, particularly those dealing with foods, metals, and 
textiles, provide the basis for overall planning of the technical program 
under the supervision of SKP and help detfcnnine how effectively the 
educational iiutitutiona.are meeting the need for workers and specialists 
in the nation’s growing industries. 

In addition to the vocational education provided in Government schools 
^ there are varied offerings in technical studies available in private insli- 
tuuons. Axt outstanding example ok private initiative in this field is 
the Instituto Tecnoldgico y, de‘ Kstudios Superiores de Monterrey, a 
modem sch^ financed by businessmen of^Monterrey, offering vocational. 



y 




KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARIA 

Teacher* are prepared for the kindergarten and primaria in the escuela 
nomuU, which offers a 6-year program in 2 cycle* of 3 years eaoh. The 
plan of studies in the first cycle is approximately the same as for the 
atKundaria; the second cycle consists largely of professional training. 
The plan of studies for the professional cycle is given in Table 3, p, 100. 
Students in training to become nursery school or kindergarten teachers 
make certain substitutions in the professional cycle so that they devote 
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more to mat^^ls and methods for young children, but their pro- 
gram is very similar to that of the primaria teachers. A ^ndergarten • 
and primaria are annexed to the escuda normal to serve as practice 
schools. ' 

Students who pl«ta to teach physical education take the professional 
cycle in the Normal School for Physical Education. Their plan of studies 
includes physical measurement, tests of physiological proBcienoy, Brst aid, 

. history of physical education, physical therhpy, organization and admin- 
istration of physical education programs, and 2 ylars of music, Spanish, 
English, and science. In addition to the theoretical suhjecU, the stu- 
dents have 25,hours a week of physical exercise in the form of calisthenics, 
sports, and military training. During the second year they do practice 
teaching 5 hours a week in an elementary school and during the third 
year they practice in a secondary school. 

After completion of the regular professional cycle, students who wish 
to specialize in the teaching of atypical children observe in the Eseuela 
para Anormales or other special school and practice under the guidance 
of profe^rs^d medical advisers in the Eseuela Normal de Especializa- 
cidn and of the Institute Nacional de Pedagogfa. The latter, a research 
center in edMcational psychology, testing, and sUtistical analysis, helps 
teachers to work out methods best adapted to the social medium in which 
they teach. The Revista dd IniHtuto Nacional de Pedagpgla iS an impor- 
tant publication in this Held. The Eseuela Normal de Espeeializacidn, 
established in 1943, offers 2-year courses in each of three fields, for the 
mentally retarded, blind, and deaf and dumb. Enrolments in 1951-52 
were 337, 173, and 73 students, respectively, in these special programs. 

Rural teachers receive essentially the same preparation as the urban 
teachers, although there is more eqiphasis on practical studies in agricul-. 
ture, stock raisiing, and rural home industries". Students in rural normal 
schools are generally supported bj Government 'scholarships. Those 
coining from a 4-year primaria may regularize their training by prepara- 
tory work in the normal. Teachers in seivice who have not had an oppor- 
tum'ty to complete their'normal school trailing may take correspondence 
courses given by the Institute Federal de Capacitacidn del Magisterio, 
established in Mexico, D. F., in 19,4^ In-rervioe training Is*al 80 available' 
in connection with the cultural miaaiona^ 

The hope of the Revolution's ideal of universal location is built 
around the training of rural youth. The first normal school for rufal 
teachers was opened in 1922 in Tac^mbaro, Michoacin, with a' 2ryear 
prograin, and slowly year by year other schools were established. The ' 
greatest difficulty was td ^et and hold new recruits for rural The ‘ ' 

city -bred teachers either ^efiu^ to take positions in remote areas or 
lacked the experience heeded to mak«- their teaching practical The 
rpral students who Attended a normal school in an urban cenier preferred 
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to Btay on in the* town, si^-fewer than hilalf of each year’s graduates entered 
the ranks of the, rural teachers. With the growth in population and the 
expanded effort to build more schools, it became imperative to make 
greater progress in the preparation of teachers. From W44 to 19^ the 
Federal budget for normiFschools was increased from IJi miHion' pesos to 
16% million. New schools were built, the Instituto Federal de Capa- 
citaadn del Magisterio was established, and other measures wore taken to 
improve the preparation and status of teachers* One such measure was 
^ the Unification of urb^~and rural school programs. In 1946 it was ntade 
mandatory for the rural normal sdiools to maintain a 6*year program, 
and since that time the mral teachers^ave come to fjMl more a part of 
the profession. 

Another^ part V the plan was to make, Teacher’s Day an important 
occasion. Schools are not iiv session on that -day 'and elaborate cere- 
monies are held,^ give recognition to worthy service and make the pro- 
fession attraci^e to young people. Throoghout the Republic, Gol^m- 
ment officials and civic leaders pay tribute to outst anding teachers in the 
schools, >identifymg them with the social work of the Revolution in their 
double roje of educator and exonplary citizen, and hold up as examples 
the lives of famous Mexican teachers of the past, such Hidalgo and 
Juirez.' In the capitid, the President of the Republic awards the '^Ignacio 
Manuel ^tamirano medal to teachers with 50 years of teaching experience: 
Twenty-one teachers received the medal in 1955 and others were given 
diplomas for shorter periods of service, 30 teachers having complet^ 30 
years of service in the secundaria. In 1954, a statue of Enrique C. 
R^bsamen, a teacher of the nineteenth century in Jalapa; Veracruz, who 
‘ worked for national umty through education, was placed in a corner of 
the patio of the Secretariat of Public Education. As a result of these 
efforts there has been a gratifying increase in the number of elementary 
school teachers. In 1945 tbd^ were, in all,. 45 normal schools with an 
enu>llment of 5,6^ students; m 1955 there were 71 normal schools with 
22,635 students, and 6,852 rural’ teachers had finis hed their preparation 
by means of ^e correspondence courses of the Instituto Federal de 
Capacitacidn del Magisterio. 

• The largest normal school in the country is the Escuela Normal de 
Maestros in Mexico, D. F. It has four departments, one for men, one for 
womeq, a mixed evening school, and the Eseuela Nadonal de Educadoras 
for kindergarten tei^phers. 'ft occupies a magnificent building on Ribera de 
San Cn^e>v^ch was constructed during the administration of President 
Manuel Avh&~ Camacho. In Mexico City als6 there aas' 9 private 
institutions (incorporadas) with normal school departments: the G^tdbal 
Col6n lot boys,* the Hispano Americano, which is mixta, and'the following 
for girls: Anglo Espaiiol,<CcMnercial France^' Instituto Morelos, Miguel 
Angel, Montferrat, Siin6n BoKvar, and Manuel Acosta. 
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ESCUELA NORMAL DE MAESTROS, MEXICO, D. F. 


Outside the Federal District the Federal system of normal schools 
includes 18 rural normal schools, 3 Federalized mixtas in Ciudad Victoria, 
I achuca, and Oaxaca, 3 Federal schools in La Paz, \Iexicali, and \forelia. 
and 20 incorporadas. The State normal schooJjs-;^re located in Campeche, 
Coahuila, Colima, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Dur^ngo,'Cuanajuato, Guerrero, 
Jalisco, Mexico, Morelds, Nayerit, Nuevo Ledn, Puebla, Qyeretaro, San 
Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Veracruz, Yucatan, and Zac^ecas. There are 
municipal and private normal schools in 9 cities. Two-thirds of all the 
normal schools in the Republic are centered in and around the capital, 
while a few States have no institutions for teacher education. 

In, 1954 the Oireccidn General de Fnsenanza Normal of SEP called a 
congress of normal school directors and teachd|b to discuss education and 
the great national problems. Representatives of all the normal schools, 
Federal, FederaUzed, State, and incorporated, attended along with repre- 
sentatives of the dependencies of the 'Secretariat of Public Education, 
the universities of the Republic, and of the State governments. One of 
the pjrobicms receiving special attention was how to enlist the participation 
of all social sectors in the educational effort^ 


FXiNpAMENTAL EDUCATION AND LITERACY 

Another op{x>rtunity for teacher education of the type needed in 
cultural missions, workers’ projects, rural schools, literacy centers, com- 
munity development, and the like, is UNESCO’s Centro Regional de 
Educacidn Fundamental para la America Latina (CREFAL), located at 
PitZeuaro, Michoacin. It is supported and administered by UNESCO, 
with the Organization of American States providing fellowships, and* the 
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Government of Mexico fumiahing housing and maintenance. When 
Jaime Torres Bodet, former Secretary of Public Education in Mexico, 
was director general of thef^nited Nations Educational, Scientihc, and 
Cultural Organization, he suggested the Piitacuaro site for a pilot project 
in UNESCO’s worldwide attack on illiteracy in order to share with the 
other American republics Mexico’s experience in rural education. Ex- 
president Uzaro Cardenas gave his Quinta Erendira, named for a heroic 
Tarascan princess, for the center’s headquarters, where some 85 Mejtican 
teachers and Government eAployees work with specialists from other 
countries in the training of teachers and other community workers. 

The quota of students from Mexico is twice that of other countries, 
and^ 21 villages of the area are participating in the co mmuni ty education 
projects. The fundamental education experiment at Tzintzuntzan (Place 
of the Hummingbird)^ the ancient Tarascan capital, is supervised. by the 
Museo de Artes e Industnas Populares and is carrying out with inter- 
national cooperative effort many of the handicraft ideas that Don Vasco 
de Quiroga introduced there in the sixteenth . century. The Spanish 
edition of Fundamental and Adult Education, one of UNESCO’s bulletins 
is published by CREFAL. | 

The teams of student j(||| come to CREFAL work for 19 months, 
which are divided into avfSds of 6, 9)h and months, according to 
the nature of, the aotrviti*: *'^he first period of 6 months is primarily 
one of OTientation iftid dasswork. ‘ The studies are divided into sections 
pertaining to the home, health, recreation, economics, and basic know- 
ledge, and include such subjects as social anthrop^ogy, sociology, 
psychology, pedagogical principles, doctrine of frmdamental education 
and hteracy, and Mexican history, geography, and education. During 
this period also the students receive orientation in thd production and use 
of filmstrips, films, printing, drawing, puppetry, and the theater. They 
^ work a part of each day at photography, weaving, teiloring, ceramics, 
apiculture, aviculture, or carpentry. During the second period, 9K 
months, the students go in teams of 5 into the communities scq^tered 
along the lake, on the islands, and in the sierra. They live in the com- 
mumty to Which they are assi^ed and produce materials as needed in 
their work. The last period, 3M months, is spent in reviewing experiences 
in classrdbm, shop, and community, and in visiting educational institu- 
tions such as the cultural missions', normal schools, the Papaloapan River 
basin project, the pilot project in basic education in Nayarit, and the 
work of the Instituto Nacional Indigenista in Chiapas and Hidalgo. In 
seminars the students analyze the theory of fundamental education in the 
light of their experience in the communities ’and in the last. 10 w^ks 
prepare d thesis and take examinations. When the work is completed 
the trainees receive a diploma of Specialized Teacher of Fundamental 
Education. ■ > . 

874104*— 56 6 
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Teachere^who have graduated froln the escuda normal receivid the 
> bachiUerato from the preparato^ school and who have taught successful!) 

' in the primaria for 4 years may enroll in the Escuela Normal Superior for 

work preparing them to teafeh ip t^ secondary school. The Escuela 
Normal Superior, which is under Uie control of the Secretariat of Public 
^ Education, is free and its graduates are guaranteed placement in the 
• ^ secondary schools. If hp prefers, thif, teacher may enroll instead* in the 

X Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of th^ Universidad Nadonal Autdnoma 

• de Mexico and work for the degree of liipestro in the subject or subjects 
T ’ w^h he plans to teach in the secondary ^hool. ^ An illtistration of the 

; specialized studies in a subject freld is givein in Table 16, p. 118. Upon 

«x>mpleticpi of the rmresiro degree in language, Iiistory, plastic arts, geogra- 
phy, or other subject, which takes 3 years, bo may take gn additional 
^ year for the Maestro en Ciendas de la Edt^cadSn. This, rounds out 

j. preparation equivalent to the 4-year progra(pi of the Escuela Normal 

Superior. T|ie pft|^ of study for the degree \in education is given in 
. Table 11, p. 110. , \’ 


In the higher normal schools, located in the Federal District, Saltillo, 
and Monterrey, the course is for 4 years and comprises both academic ' 
and professional training taken at the same time. The teachers preparing 
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TlibI# O4— Acodtmic for tocondoiV tcbool toockorf of moflio- 

ifiotics and civict (Etcuolo Normal Suporior^ 19 M) 

MathemaU€$ Teacher 

I. Sul\jectB of the epecuUtj: % 

1. Sqpplementary arithmetic 

2. Supplementary al^bra ^ . 

/ I 3. Supplementary geometry ^ 

4. Supplementary trigonometry 

' 5. Descaptiy^ geometry \ ' 

6. Analytical geometry and differential and integral colcolua I 

7. Analytical geometry (cKfii^rential eqiiationa) II 

8. Numerarion, graphic and mechanical calculua 

9. Higtory of mathematics • 

11. Four related subjects selected by the student and approved by the director of 
the school 

111. Cultural background subjects: 

1. A modem language (English, French, or^^ertnan) I ^ 

2. A modem language (English, French, or German) II 

3. Theory of scientific knowledge and melho^logy 

4. Advan^^ed Spanish 

« Civics Teacher ‘ , 

, I. Subjects of the specialty: 

1. eWorld history ^ 

2. Mexican hisfory 

3. Sociology 

4. Economic theory 

5. History of ecpnomic doctrines 

6. General theoiy of law ^ 7 

7 . Pilblic law ' ' ■ - 

^ 8. Private law 

*9. Const! tiAional law 

10. International law ' ^ 

H. ^istorg of political ideas 

12. Economic and social problems of Mexico 7 ^ ^ 

II* Two related subjects selected by the student from those available in the term 
" and ^approved by the director of the school. ^ 

III. Cultural background subjects: 

L Ethics 

2. A moderii language (English, Frenc^ or German) I ^ 

3. A modem language (English, French, or German) 11 

4 . Advanced Spanish ^ ^ / 

% * ** 

for assignments in secondaiy schools may specialize in the following 

.subjects: Spanish language and literature, physics and chemistry, 

‘ biolopcal sciences, geography, plastic artSy English and Fnench, m'athe* 

matics, civics, world history, and Mexican history. The m>rmal auperior 

also offers training ratirseji for normal school telchers, educational 

directors and supervisors, arid a doctorate in edpt»tio|i. The required 

professional training includes courses in psychology and education of 

- . % * 
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adolescentfl, v^ational guidanHf and experimc^ttal educational psychol- 
ogy, history, of secondary education, specialized teaching niethoifa in the 
chosen field, and general methods. Students who have riot graduated 
from the normal are required to take also a year’s course in the science of 
educ.ation, general history of education, and the history of edu);4tion in 
Me'xico. A kindergarten, primaria, and secundaria are operated as experi- 
^ mental and practice schools in conjunction witlCtK? normal superior. > 

In tables O and P are^examples of the programs in academic subject 
fields. ^ 

r ' ' > 

Tobl« — Academic requircmantt lor aducotien (pacioiittt {Escuoia Normal 

Soporior> 19M) 

' 

for Edncalym SjHTMlUts 

I. Siibjerlft covered hy die A|>e«ialtj^: 

1. Advanced child psychology ^ a 

2. S|>ecialized course in the history of education in Mexico 

3. Characteristics and instruction of adults * 

4. Psychology in vocational training • 

5. Comparative e^ication 

6. Philosophy of ^hication 

7. Organization and administration of schools and school systems ' 

8. School hygiene 

9. Kxperinjental psychology 

10. Techniques of teaching the basic subjects 

11. Techni^nes of teaching the physical and natural science^ (1 semester) 

12. Techniques, of social 'science teaclupg (1 semester) • x 
fl. Three subjects m^leoAed from the following' for further s|>eciaIizalion: 

Sociology applied to education . 

^ Specialized course in extra -school education % . 

Theory and practice of pre-school education 
Technique of school inspection 
The teaching of handicapped students 
Educational statistics 
School legislation 

' Children's literature ^ 

Any other special subject related to education in Mexico ; 

111. Cultural background subjects: ' ^ 

1. HistoCy of philosophy ^ 

2. Educational and stxnal problems qf Mexico 

3. Mod^ language (English, French, or German) ^ 

^4. Modem language (English, French, or German) II a 

^ 5: Advan)^ Stpanish or Greek and Latin etymologies 

¥ 

Students who have completed thair course work in the Esciiela Normal 
Superior may teach on a certificate ot pasarue m any school above pri- 
maria and below university level. To receive the degree of niaestro or 
doctor theyi must take a professional examination within 3 years^of the 
.date of completion of the course work and present a thesis on some. 
phascT of secondary school teaching. Doctoral candidates must do opg- 
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inal research for the^ thesis. The Normal Superior can grant the spe- 
i-iahzed degrees in education, but the maestro and doctor in subject helds 
are conferred by arrangement with the National Autonomous University 
of Mexico. The following grading scale is used. 

^ -10 Excellent 

' ^ Very good 

8 Good ' 

• 7 Fair « 

6' Minimum for i^anuung * 

5 Failure, hiiIi ihe right to take a make-ii|) exam- 
ination (exainen extraordinario) 

4, 3, 2, 1,0 Failure (Course must be repeatetl.) 

X t * 

Since the first class of the Kscuela Normal Superior' in Mexico, D. F. 
left the school in 1939,'the distribution of its graduates by subject fields 
has bee^ as follows: 

Numhrr of 
graduatrs^ 


Specioli nation 


Spanish langt^ag^ and literature. 

Physics and ohentisiry 

Biological sciences 

Geography 

Plastic arts . , 

English 


French ! . . . , 

Mathamatics / 

Civics. ...... : * 

History and Civics .■ 

World hi^ory . 

History of Mexico 

Normal ftchooK teachers and educational technicians. 




Total . 


972 


In 1953 the total enrollment was 882 ^in the regular session and 703 in 
, the intensive winter course given during December 1952 and January 
1953. 

Since the higher normal schools have been established only recently, 
there is a lack of duly qualified teachers for the secundaria, so members 
of the liberal professions as well as holders of the higher normal schdol 
diploma are employed for part-time teaching in' sieeondary schools. ' Tp 
encourage teachers to take advantage of short-term refresher courses imd 
extension work, the acquisition of a specialist qualifier tiop in any..sed>nd' 
ary school subject eintitles the teacher to a step up in seniority and a 
salary increase. ' ' ^ 

The student of the J^scuela Nojcmal Superior use the facilities of the 
Escilela Normal de Especializaif^n and of the Instituto Nacional de 
Pedagogfa iij the same way as. the primaria teachers for consultation on 
special problems and during their specialization in the education of re- 
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tarded or handicapped children. There is alao the Museo P^agdgico 
Nadonal, establiBhed in 1946, with an excellent collection of hooks, 
dhcumenta, and codices illustrating education in Mexico -from ^re-His* 
6anic days to the present. The Museo works in cooperation with the 
^scuela Normal Superior and the other specialixed teacher education 
institutions to make the study of educational developments more vivid 
and effective. Teachers may go there to prepare instructional materials, 
look at the exhibits, watch |>edag'ogical demonstrAtions, and use the 
library and historical archives. ' 

All secondary school teachers of the same subject belong to a Specialist 
Academy, which functions under the ^idance of the several directors of 
subject fields in the OflSce of the Director General of^qpndarv- Educa- 
tion of SEP, for carry ing on research and providing guidance on teaching 
problems in the subject. The Academy plays no par t in questions of 
school administration. The meetings are held monthK an JSl tendance 
is compulsory for Governmental and private schools alike. 

Academy decisions, to bevalid, must be appnrved by. 50 percent plus 
one of the members present, 


STATUS OF TEACHERS 


V J 




The public-school teachers in Mexico are Government employees^and 
^ Aich have their salaries paid by the Feda^ or State Government, by 
'a coipbination of the two, or by the Federal p^emment and a munici- 
pality o^ private group. The candidates for teaching posts are classified 
according to their qualifications and experience, and appointment is made” 
by the education authorities on the basis of this classification. 

According to a ’report issued by SEP in J954i the legal obligo^ons of 
secondary teachers are as Tollows. Those of primariq are similar. 

* ' * 

l^To be of good behavior on and off the •tTkx>I premiaea. 

2, To be punctual at claaaes, not to diamiaa claaaea without the prior permiaaion 
of the aohool director, and to provide valid reaaona for abaence or UrdineM. 

3- To conform to the ayllabuaea pn force. 

, 4. To prepare leaaona cmacieniioualy and to teach their particiibr aubjecla in 

^ the perapective of the complete ayllabuay 

5. To deviae and set the requiaite queation papers for regular and special testa. 

6. To keep accurate attendadbe rolls and to submit monthly mark lisu within 

3 daya;of the date of the teats ooncemecL ^ V 

7. To belong to the appropriate academy and attend its meetings. ^ 

8. To guide and advise their pupils in all their affairs, particularly school > 

maltecat with the achievement of stuf-relianee as the goal. ^ 

9- To maintain discipline among pupUa in and out of the claascoom and to 
"^ahare with the adj^istrative sUff t^ reaponAihilities relating to thia?importan| 
feature of school iJK 




, education in MEXICO 

« 

10. To repory^wben so direct^, on the applicjition* conduct^ progreea* end 

§pirit ot servic/^of pupils ^nd od olhrr c he met eristics ihoy^fecl to be importent, 
and to suggest mrens of securing improvement. * , 

11. To leech tlieir pupils to study end, after informing the school director, to 
seek the cooperation of parents oi* giierdiens in securing improved progress. 

12. To attend assemblies, spiting competitions, social meetings, end, in general, 
all group activities connected with the school carried on by the pupils on or 
|the premises, so fsr ss his lioiirs of work [>erinit. 

13. To plsn excursions and educational visits in a>nrt\rction with subjects tsiight 
in class, \p share ip organising them and act as tochers in charge. 

/ 

14. To cooperate in ensuring the absolute cleanliness and neatness of s)l school 
premises and the preservation and proper use of lichool furniture and materials. 

V ,/ 

15. To proffer to the school director any suggestions they judge conducive to 
the efficiency and improvement of the school. 

16. To submit requests (or leave of ah^nce or resignations through the di- 
rector of the school. ^ 

17. To report as requisite to their siq>ervising suff^i teacher on the more serioiis 
problems, disciplinarv or otherwise, arising in their glasses, more particularly in 
the C4ISC of pupib holding hack the class by their incapacity, lack of application, 
unpunctuality, or bad behavior. 

18. To attend punctually all meetings called by the scTmx>I director on special 
examinations or routine tests of progress for which they may he appointed, and to 

\discharge all other tasks assigned them by the Secretariat of Public F^ducation or 
tbe^schpol. . f 

\ IQ. When so Appointed, to act as l<K!al directors of ^tudy for rlasi^ in their 
h subject. 

' ' * 

Maestros de planla^ or full-time staffi teacherp, have the following 
obligations in addition: / 

1. Over and above ‘their ndtmal hou^ of class wqtkt to carry out the additional 

4iours of general educational service Up'whicU they may be cy>mmil ted by the terms 
of their appointment. / • j 

2. ' To keep under their direct supervision the group or groups of pupils allotted 
to them with a view to guiding them in )tMir school and out<>of-school activittes, 
assisting them with tlieir difficulties and dialing with their requests. 

3. ^ To Bcrutinixe the monthly and terminal marks of the pupils in their grouf| or 

groups witH a view to suggesting the step# needed to deal with those failing in one 
or more subjecta. ^ ^ \ 

4. Tojissiet the school aiitliorities, when so required, in tolvfilg problems of 
organisation, discipline, and superviaion within the school. 

The'voc«tional supervisors and teachers of shopwork have the added 
duty of taking precautions -to ayoiS-accidents, being responsible for^e 
proper use and maintenance of nmchinery, to<^, and materidt, and of 
’ submitting statements of account and other informatiem on the financial 
‘ pbsition of the sh<^. The nonteaching asaostants in the schools work ^ 
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directly under the scimol director for aiiperviaory duties on the schwil 
premises. They rejn.rt absences of teachers in good Urae, for teni|>orarN 
arrangements to l>e made for the classes affecteii, escort pupils n-qnired t.. 
attend any official pnxewlings tAking place outside the sthool, an, I 
su|>ervi8e pupils during the study peritsls when no teacher is available. 
.Those Wlm have professional- qualifications are used as assistant teachers 
for lalK>rator> work an^ sii,>ervised stud> perimls an.l mav comiuct 
visits and excursions or other educational activitv. 

1 he inspectors and directors of etiiication in particular zones or s,>ctors 
and the stdi,K.l directors work a 36-hour week.^ The N^condarx teachers 
who are maeslrt>s dv plnntn have 18 hours of classes and 5 hours of other 
duties if thex belong to class A. The Class B staff teachers have 16 hours 
of classes and t hours of other duties; teachers in Class C have 11 hours 
. of classes and 3 hours of other duties; thos^ in Class 1). 12 hours of classes 
and 2 hours oj^other duties. The other categories include class instructors 
serving simply as teachers of a' particular subject; shop supervfsors 
responsible fi>r ensuring satisfactory vwalional training; shop instructors 
4 responsible for the teaching and cont^pl of pupils; laboratory and shoj) 
\assi8tants; and teachers of drawing, modeling, dancing, and physical 
Education. The b«-ginning teacher in seixindarx- scJhxxI starts ^ith 6 
noiirs of classes a week. * 

i Detaileil classifications governing salaries at everx^ level of the eiliica- 
uyal sxstein are set up for all txpes of employees from officials in the 
S< 7 cretariat to janitors and other nonprofessional workers in the schools. 
Salaries for secondary scluxil administrative positions, for example, 
ranged in 1954 from 951 to ldl7 peso? a month; staff teachers received 
from 801 pesos a month in Class D to 1.295 pesos in Class A; a^d teachers 
paid by the hour received from 35 to 59 pesos jier hour. Salaries of 
elementary school teachers are somewhat lower. Adjustments in the 
Acsie (eaoa/o/tJn) are made on the basis of efficienev, merits and^lemerits 

. on the job. preparation, length of service, and other considerations li?teil ‘ 
’ in the regulations. 

Teachers all belong to the Sindicato ^acional de Trabajadores de la 
Kducai^ (SNTK), which is a 'inAnber of the F^eration liCUhions of 
State Employees, though not of the General ConfederaUon of Workers 
and Peasants. Every' school has a branch organizatioiw^f the Sindi- 
9 bto for the study, advancement, and defense of the.common interests of 
/ educauonal workers. One of the rights secured by the teaching profes- 
yT Sion IS the Civil Retirement Pensions Law, which gives old-age, disable- 
» ; liient, and retirement benefits. Retirement is pennifted, though not 
reqmred, at,ap‘ 55. The pension rate is calculated in ternis of length of 
service according to a table starting at a basic rate of 40 percent of the last 
salary for' a^niniinum of 15 years of service and rising to a 100 percent 
pension for 30 years of service. Teachers may also obtain loans up fo 
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^’O.IKK) on their home8. short-term loans, medical sexvice, and sick 

leave. Through an agreement betwsen the Sindicalo and SKP, the me«li- 
t’al facilities include the setting up of H'ell-equipp>ed mt>dcr^ ..anatoriums 
providing hospital services and special treatment. 

• 

yational Autonomous I'niversity of Mexico 




VI’heh the Real _v Fontificia Lhiiversidad de Mexico \»us nvonstitutexi 
m 1910 by Justo Sierra, it became the National Tniversity of Mexico 
under the new Secitfariat of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, jfl0|lts 
purpose was stated a» follows; 'The University shall be based funda- 
mentally on scientific research, its educaliooal action to result from the 
scientific action of select groups of Mexico’s intellex tuals who cultivate 
the pure love of truth, possess the tenacity of daily effort to distx)vei' it, 
and believe tliat the criterion of science and the best interest of themation 
ought to Combine in the soul of every Mexican to create the'tvjM* of 
charact^ destined to crown the great work of popular education.” The 
motto /wh;Vh Ji^sto Sierra gave the University was "In the love of s«ience 
and of country is tlie public wc-al.” 

The next 10 years were filled with uricertainty in the University, as 
elsewhere, but with tlie triumph of the Revolution it was reorganized in 
1920 with Jos^ Vas^-oncelos as its RecUn, a post which he hePd unti^lhe 
following year when President Obregon namexl him Secretary of Public 
Fducation. The motto was tlien changed to "Through my race the spirit 
will apeak.” In 1929 the University was granted autonomy, and in 19 J.5 
its structure was again modified' under the terms of a new Organic Law 
promulgated by President Manuel Avila Camacho on December 30, 194-t. 
Under this law the National Au^nomous University of Mexico is a public 
•'orporation, separate from ibc^tate. with full legal autliority, and its 
purposes are (1) to impart liigher education for profession^careers, re- 
searcJi worl^ers, univewty profeasors, and tecbnicians^i^ul to society; 
(2) to organize and carry on research, principally with respect to national 
conditions and problfms; and (3) to extend with the greatest |K)ssible am- 
plitude the benefits of culture. , 

The structure of tjhe University, as defined in 1954, includes 17 teaching 
faculties and schools and 15 research institutes, ^s follows: 


Tabl* Q. — Components o# Hio Notional Autonomous University of Moxico 

(Anuorio Gonorol, 19S4) 

InsTRiicnoN^L InstitotioIxs: , ^ _ 

I. Faculty of PbJIoaopby and Lettera y 

II. Faculty of Sciences 

III. Graduate School 
■ I V. Faculty of Law and Social Sciences 

V. National School of Economics, including the Institute of Fxxmomic Research 

- 7 ' < 
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VI. 

VII. 

''iSf: 

X. 

XL 

XU. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 


Natkknal 

NatiiMial 

National 

National 

National 

National 

National 

National 

National 

National 

National 

National 


Sc1k)oI of Ck>mmerre and Adniiniatration 
Sc1kk>I of Medicinr 
S^»ool of Nuriinit «nd Obatetrica 
School ofOdontolofT 

School of Vctonnarr Modicinc and Zootcchnira 

School of Engiaemng 

ScIk>o 1 of Chcniiral Scicncca 

School of Arrhitccturr 

Sch<x»rof Plaatic Arta 

ScIhk )1 of -M nair 

Prr|Minitorj ScIhmvI 

School 4 >f Politiral and So«'ial Scicncwi 




SciKNTiric A^cD HrM4M9Tir Kfiaa4RCH iMcrrmiui: 
I. Inatitutr of Mathcniatira 
II. Institute of Phyaics 

III. Institute of Chcmtatry 

IV. Institute of Geolo^ 

• V. Institute of Geo^a|ihy 
VI. Institute of Geophysica 
VII. Institute of Hiology 

VIII. Institute of Medical and Kiolopcal Studies 
IX. Institute of Social Hesrarrh 
X. Institut#^f llistoriral Hesearcli 
XI. Institute of Ksthetk Keseanh 
XII. Institute of 0>m|Mirative I^w 
XIII. Center of PInloAo|>hi^al Studies 
X\V National Astronomical Observatorr 
XV. National library 


A 


K 



'K 


■i 

r ^ 



The t'niversily extension work., ooui-ReK for foreign studenU, and ofiicial • 
relations of the L'niversity with other teaching and research centers are 
handled by a sjieejal te<'hnieal head in the oflTue of the Rector. Although 
fr»e from political control, the L'niversity receives a substantial .annual 
subsidy from the Federal Government. The sizeeof the student body in 
1955 was about 23,000. Classes are in session from March through Octo- 
ber with 3 yacation periods 6f 10 days each in AprU, May, and September. 

For 400 years the University was housed near the Z^calo, the center of 
the anaent Tenoebtitfin, in building which were constructed on the 
ruins of Moctezuma’s palaces and temples. In 1953, its quadrioentennial 
y.par, the various faculties and schools and 'institutes of the University 
beganr moving to the spacious and spectacuiv new University City in the 
- Pedregai. the site of a large lava flow that bad once been regarded as 
wasteland. TBe arehitectural plan, daringlynodem and functiopal, har- 
momzes the buildings, courts, stadium, roJWways, and walls with the-^ 
^rth colors and textilTcs in a way that carries the imagination back over 
Mexico’s pre-Hispanic and colonial heritage. Particularly striking is the 
library building, with its gigantic exterior mosaics depicting in the style 
of Aatec picture writing the history of the ideas and the forces of gpod and 
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evil dominating Nfexican life. These unique ptone mur^s, designed and 
execut^ by the Mexican arcJiitect and painter Juan O’Gorman, accent 
the artistry of the huge building project. Even the rociy surface of Uic - 
campus, while providing atmosphere, will be transformed as the new 
plantings of trees.and flowers blend with the scrub bush and grass con- 
Btituting th^ natural vegelalion of the lava bed. 

With the move away from the center of the city, one of tlie problems of 
long standing in the University, the need for a full-time faculty, has be- 
oDine more serious. Traditionally most of tbe-^professors have regarded 
their University appointlnent as essentially honorary and have devoted 
their professional life to private pfacti^^, vnriting, or other means of Jive- 
lihood. As a start toward bpilding a faculty devoted exclusively to teach- 
ing and research, the University provided, in 1954 for the creation of 50 
full-time professorships with salaries attracUve enough to interest compe- 
tent scholars and to obvia^ "the necessity for outside employment. A , 

change is expected to occur in student life, too, for the traditional pattern ' " 
will be altered by the coostmction of dormitories *and ample facilities 
for ^^vimming, dandng, band practice, theater aits, sports, and ojher » 
activity TTio Olympic Sudium has a mipacity of 100,000 spectators. 
Expanded sdenoe laboratories, teaching by television, a^ various 
schola^c mnovations also mark the beginning ot a new chapter in the 
National University's venerible history. 
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e de^ees offered at the National Autonomous University of Mexico 
are bs^d below according to the number of years required in the plan of 
Studies leading to the degree. Unless otherwise stated, the number of 
years is based on the bachiUerato for admission. The sample programs of 
study included in the present bulletin are indicated by a note referring to 

til#* tAril#* Ki.» niimKAM ^ 


ToW. offred at fh« Notienol Autenomoo. UnivanHy of Moxico 

(Anuarie Gonorai, 1954 ) 


/Vunrr 

Midwife 

Accounling AB8i«tant 

Consul 

Master in Archeology (.ice fable 6) 


Master in Geography 

Master in History (with major in 
General history, Mexican his- 
tory, or Plastic arts). 

Master in Letters (with major in 
Spanish literature, mod- 
em literature, or dramatic art) 
{see ubie 16). 

Master in Philosophy 

' Master in Psychology 

Metallurgical Chemist 

Nurse (aseUble25) 


Sutnher af vrarn 

Fanilty or 

2 afirr in Niiraiiig and Obaletrica. 

Nursing. 

^ aUrr nertuidaria . . Commerce and Adminia-- 

tration. 

^ Political and Social Sci- 

ences 

^ ' Plulosophy and Letters, in 

^ cooperation with the 

National School of An- 
thropology and History. 

^ Philosophy and Letters. 

* Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

Chemical Sciences. 


3 after $Kundaria. . No^ng and Obatretica. 
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Social Worker («ep table 23) 3 after nornnil or cer- 

tificate in Nursing. 

Topographical engineej* and geo- r 3 Engineering 

deaiaL 

Actuary 4 

Astronomer . 4 

Biologist . . , 4 

Clieniist table 8) 4 

Doctor in letters 4 

Doctor in Philosophy ^ 4 

Experimental Physicirf (.nv table 4 • Sciences 

21 ). 

Licentiate in Diplomacy' 4 
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Faculty or Bckool 

Law and Social Sciences. 


Sciences. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Chemical Sciqsices. 
Philosophy and l^etters. 
Do. 


Political and Six^ial Sci- 


ences. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Philosophy and letters. 
Chemical Sciences. 


Licentiate in Journalism 4 

Licentiate in Political Sciences (s«» 4 

table 22). 

Licentiate in Social Sciences 4 

Master in Mathematics 4 Sciences, 

Master in Physics (sfc table 21) . . . 4 

Master of Science in Education. . . 4 

Pharmaceutical Biological (^hem- 4. 

ist. 

Physicist (see tabled 1 ) 4 Sciences. 

(see tahia S) S Architecture. 

Chemical Engineer ' 5 Chemical Sciences. 

Civil Engineer {see table 13) 5 Engineering. 

DenUl Surgeon (see table 9) 5 Odontology. 

Economic Zootechnician 5 Veterinary Medicine and 

Zootechnics. 

G^logy Engineer 5 Engineering. 

Licentiate in Law (see table 17) . . . 5 Law and Social Science. 

Licentiate in Ekx>nomics (sec table 5 Economics 

10 ). 

Master in Plastic Arts 5 after primaria .... Plastic Arts. 

Mechanical and Electrical En- 5... Engineering. 

gineer {see table 14). 

Mining and Metallurgical En- 5 Do. 

gineer {see table 15). 

Petroleum Engineer 5 Do. 

Public Accountant and Auditor 5 Commerce and Adminis- 

{me Ubie 4). trsUon. 

Zootechnic Vetoinary Doctor (see 5 Veterinary Medicine and 

table 24). Zootechnics. 

Physidan-Surgeon {see table 18) . . 6 Medicine. 

l^tor in Law (see^able 17) 7 Law and Social Sciences. 

Smgcr 7 after primaria. . . . Music. 

Instrumentalist (piano, violin, or 8 after primaria. . . . Do. 

oth«'). ^ 

Composer {see table 19) 9 after primaria Do. 
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The Graduate School of the Dniveraitv was organired in I94« to ri,e 
yeciahae, I course not available in the Faculty of Sdenee, or in the 
Faculty of Phdoaophy and Letter,. There are 7 diviaion.; Nurring 
^logy and Ce«le,y. Eugineenng. Medicine. Muaie. Odontology, and 
Chemietry. Graduate, of univeratie, and Kientilic «thool^ prof,a«jr, 

^arch in,ui^ute^«-hoiar,, and other, uiahing td do research in there 
iiehni are eligible for admiseion. 

A Summer School for Foreign Students was founded in 1921 to acquaini 
no^Mexican students with the language, history, art, and other aspects 
of Mexican civilizaUon. There are four departments administered b^the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters: S|>anish Language; SpaniJi' and 
I^ro-Amencan Literature. Histbr>' and Social Sciences, and Plastic ArU. 
When the Summer School was approved by the United States Veterans 
AdimmstraUon for study under the terms of Public Uw 246 and Public 
Law 550, the studies were extended to fall, winter, and spring sewions 
1 he credit system has been adapted to that of United Sutc# colleges and 
universities in order to facUitate the transfer of credits. For students 
Hith a Lniteil States college degree, work is offered toward a Master of 
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Art* degree with requirements approximately equivalent to those for the 
Master** degree in a graduate school in the United States. 

The research activities of the University would seem to Justo Sierra 
like a dream fulfilled if he could witness the progress now being made in 
ail branches science and the humanities. While the National Astro- 
nomical Observatory and the Comiskin CeohSgic 4 i (now the Institute of 
Geology) and a few other research activities have been in continuous 
operation since the 1880’s, most of the institutes have come into being 
since 1929 and in the last decade particularly. Tliese institutes carry out 
extensive prc^^ms of research and publication, make scholarships avail- 
able to students, cooperate with many national and intemationgl institu-^ 
tiona, and serve a* valuable adjuncts to the various teaching faculties 
and schools of the University. Some of the important periodicals e<liteti 
in the institutes are the Boletin de la Sociadad Maimtdtica Mexicana. 
Rnitta Mexicana de FUica, Anaiea del Instuuin de Biolofda, Boletin del 
In etit uto de Qulnttca, Boleiln del Int t i t ut o de Es t udioe MMioos y Bioldficot, 
Hetdeta' Mexicana de Sodolof^, AnaUa del InmttUo de //itwogoaonss 
E^$tfitca$, Boletin del Inttituto de Derechn Camparado, I npetdftaciSn Eco- 
nimica, and Boletin de lot Obtervatoriot de Tonantdntla v Tacubara. 
The Periodical librarj- (llemeroteca Nacional). which has been independ- 
ent of the National library since I94-1. has an extensive collection, of 
newspapers and magazines dating from the Gateta de Mbxico in 1728. 

The National Univeraity is a member if the I'nion of latin American 
Universities, with headquarters in Me^k^ D. F.. where its official organ, 
Vnivenidadet de Larinetamirica, is publishe<l. The University is repre- 
sented on the Administrative Gwncil of the International Asaociatioo of 
Univeraitiea. It asserted leadership nationally in I9S0 in the formation of 
the National Aasonation of Universities and Institutes of Higher Educa- 
tion in the Mexican Republic to facilitate collaboration on problems of 
unifying programa of study and financing higher education. 


Other Institutions of Higher Education 

STATE UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTED 

a 

Fchirteen of the States of Mexico support a university and Jalisco 
maintains two. Although the offering in the State institutions is limited 
in comparison with that of the National Univeraity, the programs of study 
and the degree* corrMpond closely to those of the Univeraidad Nadonal 
Autdnoma de Mfidoo. Preparatory schoob are annexed to the univer- 
sities, as at the National Univoaity, and numy also provide nonnal school 
departmmits, extenrion courses, and varkwa types of subproCessional 
training for worhers. The profeasiooal schools nearly always include 
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UNIVaOTYlUMMER SCHOOL STUOtNIS ON A«CHK)tO<SCAL IHU) m> 
To TEMPLE Of Q0 EIIALCOATL,^e5SS:^S^ 

Ian and medinne. The Wowing Ual indieatea the prinripal (ieldV of alodt 
available in the State univeraities. 


TciUa Sn— #rof#isiofioi 

Immimitm 

UDiveratj of Chihuahua, Chihiia 
bua. Chihuahua. 

Popular Univeniity, Colima, Co 
lima. 

Univeraity of Guanajuato, Cuana< 
juato, Cuanajifato. 


Uniyersity of Guadalajara, Gua- 
dalajara,7ali8co. 

Autonomous Univeraity ^ of Gua- 
dalajara, Guadalajara, Jalisco. 


Univcraity Micboacana of St. 
Nicholaa of Hidalgo, Morelia, 
Micboacin. 

Unlveraity of Mordoa, Cuernavaca, 
Moreloa. 

UniTeraity of Nuevo Le6n, Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Le^. 


ERIC 



fi«Mt •# •tvJy'in Mm mumtiW— 

fItUt 

• Phannary. Nuraing. Obateirica. Mimk, MedidtiB. 
Enfineering, Law 

Commerce, Nuraing 

Law, Engineering, Chemical Sciencee, Eomiooi%a 
and Commerce; in Celaja: Nuraing and Ob- 
stetrich; in Ledn: Medicine, Noraang »«»d 
CHiatetrica 

Law, Medicine, Eugiiieering and ArrhiteGfure, 
Gbemical Sci^ieea, Deniktry, Eoooomka ■fj 
Commerce 

Law and So<^al Sdenoea; MediciiM, Dmtiatry, 
Engineering, Architecture, Ecooomica and 
Commerce, Chemical Scieocea, Nuraing and 
Obatretica 

Law, Medidne, D«tiatry, niarmacy, Engbem- 
ing. Commerce, Fine Arta 

Commerce and Adminiatration, Nuraing and 
CHbatetriea 

Law and Social ScMicea, Medicine, Dentkcrj, 
Chemical Sdencea, Fmgineeriiig aftd AicUtec- 
ture, Plaatic Arts, Muaic, Nuraing 
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NMMmhm 

UniTermity of PucbU, Pi»ebla« 
Puebla. 


Univerftlty of Quer^tam, Querf- 
taro, Querf laro. 

UnirerMty of Sao Luts PofoaL, San 
Luia Potoai, San PoumiL 

UniTmiity of Sinaloa, CuKarin, 
Sinaloa. ^ 


UniTfraity of Sooora, llermoaillo, 
Sonora. 

Unlvcraity Verarrumana, Jalaf^a* 
finriquea, Vcraortta. 

Univfraity of Yucatin, Mfrida, 
Yucaiin. ^ v 


Law and Sociah Sciencea, Mfdidne, DmlUtry, 
Nuraing and Obatetrica, Enginrexin|c, Chemical 
Scicnret and Pharmacy, Kconomica and Ad- 
minialralion 

Law, Eni^nerrin^, Chemical Scjencea, Commerce, 
Niirauif and Obatetrica, Muaic 
Law, Medicine, Dentialry, Nuraing and Obatet- 
rica. Chemical Scimrea, Engineering, Com- 
merce and Administratioa 
Law and Social Sciencea, Chemical Sciencea, 
Topographical Engineering, Physical * and 
Mathematical Sciettcea, Commerce and Ad- 
miniatration, Nnnu ng 

Pharmacy, Numing and Obalelric|i, Commerce 

l^w, Nurung and Obatetrim, Social Work 

Law, Medicine, Deniiatry, Niinung, ("hemicai 
Sciencea, Topographical and Hydrographical 
Engineering, Pharmacy 


Tht newest of the State universities is Chilmahua, inaugurated ht 
Januanr l^SS. It was formed by creating three new srhopls. Law, 
Medicine, and Kngineering< and by incorporating a number of the existing 
schools of a preparatory and semiprofessional level in Chihuahua City. 
The forerunners of some of the universities were the Jesuit schools estab- 
lished during the colonial period. The oldest perhaps in America is the 
(Jniveraity Michoacana whose anteoedenU go back to Don Vasco de 
Quiroga’s school (founded in 1540) in Pitacuaro, which was moved to 
Valladolid (Morelia) in 1580. Padre Hidalgo^ the hero of independence, 
was a student there and later became iu Rector. The institution at 
Puebla waa founded in 1578, that of San Potoef in 1624, and that at 
Guanajuato in 1732. 

The University Veracruaana differs somewhat from the other State 
universities in that it haa jurisdiction over all the public schoola, public 
museums, libraries, and Uboratoriea in the Sute and supervises the 
private schoola. It also carries out cooperative projects with the national 
meteorological stations at Orisaba and C6rdoba. 

Several of the I n s t i t uU n in the States, while primarily concerned with 
secondary, preparatory, and normal achool education, extend their offer- 
ings to include ,tome fields of higher edneatioa. The Initituto Campe- 
chapo in Cain|peche, for example, has faculties of law, medicine, and 
engineering. The Institute de Ciendas j Artes de Chiapas in Tuxtia 
Gnti^rrea offers work in commerce and adminiauation, fyharmacy, nurs- 
ing,^ obstetrics, and plastic arts, and maintains a faculty of law at San 
Cristdbal de las Casas. The^Ateneo Fuente in Saltillo, Coahuila,* has 
schools of nnrsing and obstetrics and chemical sciences. InstitutP Juires 
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in Durango provide* a law school and coumes in comiheree, nursing, and 
obstetnrs. The Instiluto Ciendfico y Lilerario in Pachuca, Hidalgo 
offers meihcine, nursing, and obstetrics. The In^tituto Ciendlico v 
LiteraHo Aut6nomo of Toluca. Mexico, maintains a law school. The 
school in Oaxaca From which Benito Jiiitea receiveil his law degree in 
1834,' and later cUrected, is now the Instiluto Aut6nomo «»e Cienrias v 
Artes del^Kstado de Oaxaca with departments of law. medicine, surgcrv 
pharmacy, nursing, and M>b#letrics. The Instiluto de Gencias in Zaca- 
t©c«B gives work in law and in topographical and hydrographical engineer- 
ing. In October 1955 a new faculty of law was inaugurated as a depend- 
ency of the Institute de Nayarit. 

*^^**'^ education apjiears to be strongest in the States 
of Chihuahua. Jalisco, Mexico. Nuevo Ix^n. and Puebla, in each of whicii 
more than 500 students were promoted in professional studies in 1951, 
and weakest in the States of Aguascalientes. Baja Galifomia, Colima, 
Durango, Oaxaca, Quer6uro. and Tlaxcala. 

^ FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 

TTie National Polyt^hnic Institute, one of the major divisions of the 
Secretariat of Public l*:ducation, is made up of eight professional schools: 

HiabfC .School of Morhanicsl and Electrical Engineering 
Higher School of Engineering and Arrhiiectiire 
Higher School of Chemical EngineeHng and Extractive Industries 
National School of Biological ScicncM 
Higher School of Textile Engineering 
. Higher School of Homeopathic Medicine 
Higher School of Rural Medicine 

Higher School of Ekxmomic, Administrative, and Social Sciences 
The requirement for admission. to these schools is completion of the 
vocational school (2-year preparatory), which follows the seaindario or 
escuafa tecnolSgica (prevocational). The programs of study for profes- 
sional degrees are similar to those of the National Univeraity, the chief 
difference being a tendency to combihe fields, such as engineering and 
architecture, and Jp put more emphasis on practical laboratory and field 
work. The following degr*^ are offered at the schools bomposing the 
Institute. Sample programs of study given in the present bulletin are 
noted by numbef* in the table. 


TaUa T^refassienal def raat affeied «t Hm Nsrlmwl 

IntflhiH, If il 


HomeofMithic Midwife. 
Hoineo|>«Uuc Niine . « , 

Nurse. 

Nurse end Midwife^.. 
Textile Teelmical Director 


/Vaatw 

Vr«r* Sdkmtl 

2 Homeopatliic Medicine 
2 Do. 

2 Rural Medicine 
2 Do. 

2 Textile Engineering 
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T«W* T«--Pr»l«Mi*nal «t Hm Nafional FoM^link 

Intti4vt«( Ifll— € »ni rt n w J 


Topofcraphiral and HTdrttfrapliiral 
Fa((in<w. 

Broker Trainee 

Hospital Nurae 
Pharmactct (*«» tahle 20) 
l\jblic Accounlant and XutlitfM 

StatiatiriaD 

TextUe Enfirnwr . 

Aerooautical EnfiiK«r . 

Arrbiu«rlural Enfinrer 

Bacterk4ofical (U>emkl . ^ , . . 

Riolofkl (jiip table 7) ^ ^ 

CivU and Highway F'ngioeer 

Commumratkiiit and Electrical Engi- 
Deer. 

Electrical Engineer 

Geologiat ^ 

iiydrauBc pjigioMr 
Induatrial CbesiMt 

Mechanical Engineer 

Metalltn^al Engineer 

Mining Engineer 

Petrcdeitai Chemical Engineer ..... 

Petrolenm Engineer 

Phannaoeotical Cbemiat 

Phannaoobio&ogiat 

Sanitary Engbieer 

Zymoiogical CSieniMt 

BiMrteriologioal mid Paraaitolegteal 
Chmiiiai. 

BiologbU SpeeUliaf In Entomoiogy 
(am table 7). 

BMogiaU Spe^abat in Pbytofiafbology 
(am table 

Biolofim, SpedaUat in UydrolMology / 
(am table 7). 

B&ologbu %iectalaai in Botany (am 
table?). 

Biolofi^ SpedaUat ta Coaaenratioti of 
Btotk Beaosma (am table 7). 

Biological Cbemiat 

QtH Eaguiem. 

Economlat. . ! 


mmtm 
^ 9mtt 

2 Engineering and A rrhi ter lure 

3 F>oimoinir, Adminislratirr, and SicidI 

Sricnoen. 

3 Kiiral Medicine 

3 tlMdogirat Scicocra ^ 

3 h!c(KH>fnic, Adniniatrafive, and S»ri. 

Scieocea. 

3 l>o. 

3 Tcalilc Engineering • 

A Merhanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 

4 Engineering and Arrbiterture 
4 Hiologiral Sriencea 

4 IXo. 

4 Engineering and AfThitertia*e 
% Alechanical and FUertrical Engi- 
neering. 

4 lio. 

4 Engineering and Arrbitertitfe 
4 IXo. 

4 Chetniral Engineering and F.i tractive 
Indnatriea. 

4 Merhanical and Electrical Engineer- 

4 Cbemiral Engmeering and Eilrartive 
Indittirifia. 

4 f'lnguieertng and Arrhiteriure 
4 C^Ibrmi^al F.ngtneertng arid F.itractive 
" Induatriea. 

4 El^bleering and Arrhiteriure 
4 Biological Sriencea 
4 Do. 

4 F.ngineering and Arrbitecture 

4 Biological Scienrea 

5 Do.- 

« 1 
5 Do. 

5 Do. 

5 Do. 

S Do. 

S • Do. 

5 Do. 

S Engiaemi ng and Architectime 
5 Economic^ Adannaatrative, and Social 
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T.H. i..i,Hd.»i. 


Zy’mol<»|[ical SiHviAlist in 

SugAT Jnduftto . 

Iloiurspalhtc Ptj.VMrian-Stjrgfon and 
Obflfrtrkctin. 

F’byEictan-^StirKcon And (>b«trtrH'iAn 


\m mVr 

of fmr§ 


HiolopcAl Scimt^ 


6 llofnn>|kAtiiic Mrdirine 
6 Hun I .NfiHltcinr 


^ ol>trrlinir (.ity. not a<* large aa l niv<TKitv City, ia a enacioua 

Hr||.,,|«„n„J area nhieh inch.dra ni<Hlcm l.u.M.nga, ahopa and labor*, 
•lonra, ♦'rniral library, auditorium, aoeial center, medical aeryicea, atadium 
»|H>rt« fielda, and other attraction*. The student body, ctmnting the 
viH-^tional and aubprtifeaaionai ^nder the Inatitute’a «ui>er>hu,>n 

nunibi ra around 21.(K>0. In 195Sf^he«* were 1 19 graduatW from thi^ 
Higlier I^hoobof Kngineering and Architecture, a fart noteil with pride 
by the I resident of Uie Republic, who said that these young men would 
be dedicated to great national works of irrigation, communication, 
mining, and electrification. 

The National School uf Antliro,>ology an4^listorv, its name sin<^ 1946 
IS also a deiicndency of the' Secretariat of Pubhc Education. It is deyoteil 
to professional instruction in physical aiiUiro,H>logy, anhe^dogy , ethnol- ' 
ogy, history, linguistics, and museography. Having the status of a 
university faculty, it collrfborates with the Faculty of Philosophy and 
l>etters o^ tlie NaUonal University in maintaining a single program of 
study integratfd with Uie Uaiversity calendar and, hv agreement with 
that Faculty, prepares students for the degree of ma«m> and docior in 
the fields of its s,K?ciaIizatioa. {See table 6.) The school also collabo- 
rates m various projects with the InsUtuto Nacional IndigenisU. the 
Humanities Division of the Rochefeller Found^on, the Universitv of 
Jjjashmgton, in Seattle, and a number of otlier institutions which help 
.stimulate the study of anthropology in Mexico and the other American 
oountricH. 

The Institute of Health and Tropical Diseases, a depen^dency of the 
Secretariat of Health and Welfare, carries on scientific and technical 
studies W the benefit of public health. Its programs of study are 
divided into three terms of 400 class hours each with a fourth term of 
field work. The studjes included for the maestro in Pubhc Health are 
gimeral sanitary administraUon, biostaUstics, social anthropology, nu- 
trition, contagious diseases,' sanitary engineering, parasitology, micro- 
biology, maternal arid infant Mre, educational psychology, industrial 
hygiene, and epidemiology. Those for the certificate of Public Health ' 
Nurse have the same general plan of organization and include tnany of 
the same subjecU along with nuraing and supervised practice and field 
work. Most of the stunts attending these courses an professional 
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employee!# of the Secretariat df Health and \X elf^re, which provide# a *, 
achoiarship of 800 peaoa a month for each aludent. F»)reigii aludenta are 
aelecttd with the coo{>eralion of the P^n American Sanitarv Riireau. j 
w hich die achool f500 for each forei^ medical atudent and >300 for j 

each nurae in tr^inin^. • I 

Other Federal in#titutioDa of higher education, already mentioned in 
the diacuaaion of vocational educatiiiki, are the National School of Api- 
culture imder the aponaorabip of the Secretaria dc A|^ncultura y‘ Gana- 
deda, and the Kacuela Sii[>erior de Guerra (National ^^r fV>llej{e) under 
the control of the Secretariat of Natwinal Defense. 

An important reaearch center is the National InMitute of Scientific - 
Keaearch, created by Conitreaa in November 19S0. with ei|fht diviaiotu: 
mathematioa, phyaica, chemialry, biolofdcal acience, aCicncea of the aoil.' 
geological reaourcea, aciencea applietl to agriculture, and ariencea appli^ 
to induatry. The mathematira division, devofa^l to fAuv and applied 
mathematiea, employs 16 reaearcbera. 4 aides, and 5 acholarahip holders. 

The physics diviaion haa three aectiooa — nudeoaiea, electronii'S, and 
coanjic radiation — employing aome 40 acientiata and techniciana who are 
studying the uranium reaourcea of Mexico and planning the coostruction 
of machinea, apparatus, pilot plants, and lah«>ratoriea. 8('d>oUrahipa are 
provided ^^or rraearch adiolara and a publications program is being 
developed.^ « 

El Cole^M Naoional, created in 1943 by the President. of the Republic 
on the initiative of the Secretary of Puldir Education, brings together 20 
of the nation’s foremost scholars for the pur)>oae of enriching and extend*. • 
ing the general knowledge of philosophy, science, and the arts. Irt thii . 
work the Colcgio ia free of the limitatioiu, requirements, and formalities 
which the preacrihed programs of study impose jn the universities. ^ 

Colegio is in seaskm from January 16 to November 1^ of each year, but it 
does not have any rollcalJ or fees and does not give examinations or di- 
plomas or degrees. Its lecture series isnd other activities are entirely 
free and open to the public. The inotio "Liberty Through Knowledge” j. 
and the insignia of an eagle poised for flight indicate thq^f^olegio’s ideal 
of community service 'and general enlightenment. , 

In the industrial, commercial, and agricultural fields the Rank of 
Mexico is active in supporting scholarship students and fostering research 
^to determine the industrial reaources and ne^s the country. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

^ Hie G>legio de Mexico, succesa6r'to the Casa de Espafia en Mexico, 
is a private noo*pro6t institution devoted to research, publications, and 
cultural activitiM in hiatory, literature, Hispanic-American thought, and 
•odal setenoea, and a variety of humanistic subjects The Colegio is 
composed of ppofeasors, research 'aefaedars, fellowship students, andf ool* 
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laboratore. with whom special work contracts are made. Its support 
romes from members and contributors, ihcluding a subsidy from the 
Mexican Government. Its pubUcations are distributed by the Fondo 
de Cultura EWmica, Piinuco 63, Mexico, D. F. The Colegio sponsors 
s6me 15 to 20 lectures a month, which are open to the pubUc, and edits 
the Nuetxi Ret^ta de F dologta Hispdnica, 

The Instituto Tecnoldpoo y de Estudios Superiores de Monterrey, 
menuon^ in the discussion of vocational education, offers professional 
degr^s m Mechamcal and Administrative Engineering, Mechani6al and 
Electrical Engmeering, Chemical Engineering, avil EngineeriJhg, Archi- 
^ture. Agricultural Engineering, Public Accounting and AujJiting, and 
Busm^ Adnumstration. The plan of studies for the degree^ofALcuI- 
tural ^^eer is given in table 12. This institution holds membership 
, m the ^uthera Association of CoUeges and Secondary Schools. Located 
<m the Pan American Highway ydth Saddle Mountain in the background 
Ais new campus rivals that of the larger Hytechnic city in the capital 

for Its modem functional architecture and many facilities for active 
wholesome student life. 

^ permanent location at Kilometer 
16 on the Mexico-Toluca Highway, began in 1940 as a junior college ex- 
tension of the American School Foundation. By 1946 it had become an 
independent 4-year coUege organiied according to the United States 
system of higher education for the purpose Of enabling U. S. students to 
gain a knowledge of Mexico and have the experience of Bving abroad 
without sacrificing academic credits in making the transfer. The College 
IS on a (^arter-hrar basis and operates a summer session in addition to 
the offermgs of the regular school year. Studies leading to a master's 
deg^ are given in certain fields. In 1955. 50 of the College's M. A. 
graduates were working on the doctorate in U. S. universities. About 60 
pe^nt of the stu^nt body is composed of U. S. veterans studying 

1955 enrollment was 

977, with 200 m the freshman class. Mexico Gty College is a member 

***' Association of Texas Colleges. 

The Women's University of Mexico (Universidad Femenina de Mexico) 

IS a private institution founded in 1943 to increase educational oppor- 
tumdes for women. Like other Mexican universities, it ma^s 
m own preparatory school and includes some subprofesrional training. 

offemd are in Spanish language and HteratuZ 
chemu^, pharmaceutical, and biological sciences, law and social sciences, 
joi™iism, m.tenor decoration, social work, and nnnhig. 

^ A nunibcr of other institution, include some work at the higiier educa- 

tionljyel. A typicd example is the Universidad MotolinU, which started 

MS l^^rgarten about 40 years ago and graduaUy added grades and 
expanded programs as the need grew. The n^hool maintahi. de|mrt. 
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ment« of kinTdergarten, primaria, secundaria, comerdal, prvparatoria, and 
unitvrsUaria. The higher education courses arc in chentical sciences, 
interior decoration, and language and literature. 

A research center of considerable renown is the National Institute of 
Cardiology, which carries on a program of studied and instruction on 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels. Its main purposes are to stimulate 
international cooperation in studies of cardiology and related fields and 
to foster interchange with 'the universities and scientific institutions of 
Mexico and other countries. The Institute has 14 permanent scholar, 
ships for resident doctors, 3 for research assistants, and an indeterminate 
number for research fellows. For its research departments the canter 
receives a maximum of 12 medical interns, 14 full-time medical aides, 
24 part-time medical aides, and an indeterminate number of voluntary 
workers. These places arc especially for young Mexican doctors and 
those fixim other countries, particularly Latin American. For admissioh 
the student must be a graduate of an official school of medicine or of a 
private one that the Institute considers accredited. The scholarships are 
for a m i n i m u m of one year and obligate the student to work full time in the 
Institute, thus permitting the student to make a complete study of clinical 
cardiology or to specialise in one branch of the subject if he already has 
general preparation. 

STATISTICAL DATA 

The enrollments in higher education in Mexico seem small when com- 
pared with the total pt^ulation of college age, but opportunities for ad- 
vanc<^ studies have grown as dramatically as have those at elementary 
and intermediate levels. According to the 1950 census, there were 
2,632,191 young people in the 15-19 age group, 2,299,334 in the 20-24 
■8® P'oup, and 2,019,606 in the 25^29 age group, making a total of nearly 
7 million. The numbers in these respective groups who were enrolled in 
some type of school were 311392 of age 15-19, 64,763 of age 20-24, 
27,316 of age 25—29, or a total of 403,471. Out of these groups higher 
education received an enrollment of about 30,000 students, two-thirds of 
whom were, in institutions in the Federal District. Table U shows the 
progression of studento in professional studies in 1950 in the Republic as 
a whole and in the Federal District 

The degrees conferred in 1950 totaled 5,827, and about half of that 
numbes welte subprofesaional, including the bathiUer and other preuni - 
versity diplomas. By 1952 the number had grown to 10,885, and it is 
estimated that similar increases have occurred since. The trend toward 
more technical preparation is apparent in the distribution of degrees by 
field of study, as shown in Table V. 
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Tabik U.— frofraation of stu^onta in profoationol ahf^ in If 10 (Anworio 

Eakidfalico/ If 11-lf) 


Number of eiudenu in 
the Republic 


Men I Women i Total 


I 


Enrolled 

Drop|>ed 

Nit enrullineni 

Avera|;e allendanrc 
Preaent for examination 
Promoted or graduated . 


24.016 
j 1,007 
i23,009 
19,301 
420,759 
jl3.27# 


5, 879 
372 
5,507 
4.712 
4,861 
3.280 


29.895 

28,516 
!24. 013 
125.620 
il6.555 


f 

Number of itudents in 

the Federal District 

Men 

Women 

Total 


1 

1 

1 [ 

117, 742 

3.687 

21.429 

524 

155 

679 

17,218 

3,532 

20,750 

13,806 

2.888 

16,694 

15. 162 

2,974 

18,136 

8,928 

1.856 

10,784 


TobI* V^rolaaaienal d«frMa CM»f*rr«d in Mnnicn in Iflf (Anuniin 

Iftadialic*, Iff 1-f t) 


ProfrAMon 


1 


and 


Agronomut 

Architect 

. Dental -Surgeon 

Cofumerce > 

Doctor in PhikNtophj 

Letteni 

Kindergarten Teacher 

Nurse 

Pharmadat 

Agricultural Engineer 

Civil Engineer 

Mechanical and Electrical 

Engineer 

Mining and Metallurgical 

Engineer 

Petft4eum Engineer 

Chemical Engineer 

Topographical and lljdro- 

graphical Engineer 

Other Engineering Degrees. . . . 


Number 

degrees 

con- 

ferred 

f, 

Profesaion 

1 

! 

I 

1 1 

20 

jj Licentiate in L4IW 


1 Licentiate in Economics 

84 

Rural Teacher 

3,940 

Pbyaician.Surg®oo and Ob- 

\ 

atetrician (Allopatfa) 

17 

Phyaictan-Surgeon and Ob- 

90 

j stetriciaD (Military) ... 

339 

1 Ph3raician-Surgeon and Obate- j 

102 

1 trician (HcnneopaUi) 

45 

Phyaictan -Surgeon and Obate- 

111 

trician (Rural) 

1 

Midurtfe . . : 

54 

Elementary Schoolteacher . . . 


Secondary Schoolteacher 

14 

Univmity Pindesaor 

9 

Cbemiat . . 

104 

Vetminari^p. 

Othera*.r. 


20 

ai - 

82 

f 

Total 


* loekidaf: pBblk OSetak. A«ditor«, Public aud Piivala AcooMtttaeu, B 
SMofrapbrn. mmd TrpUia. 

• ImMm: B^AOUrcc. Skilkd warbara, Avkatioii PUota, Saai 


Kiparta* 



\ 




ala. 



BDUCATIOH IN MEXICX) 

r Programs of Study 

Tobl* 1.— f rof ram el stvdiet lor Mcofirfenr (Secralarfa <le Edw<«d6n 

P6Uka, If IS) 


Siibjrria 


Iloim a week per achool year 


II 


I 


III 


. 

Day 

aoh<>ola 

Niglit 

achooU 

Day 

achooU 

1 Night ’ Day 
erbooU arhools 

1 Night 
acbmk 

« 

t 

t 

4 

1 

1. a 

1 t 

1 

7 

Mathen^atics. . 

4 

4 

1 

1 

i 3 i 

I 1 

3 1 3 or 5 

3 

Biolofy 

3 i 

3 

! 3 i 

3 I 3 or 5 

2 

Phraica 



, 3 ‘ 

3 1 


CbemiatrT 

1 

1 


1 ^ 1 


a 

G«®ff*pj)y 

2 { 

2 

2 ! 

2 2 

2 

World I&tory 

■ 2 I 

2 

2 i 

2 ' 


Hiatory 6f M^i^> 



2 ! 

2 1 3 

a 

Spaniah Laanguage and literature 

4 i 

4 

3 , 

3 1 3 or S 

3 

English Or French 

3 1 

3 

2 ! 

2 3 

2 

Cirica 

2 ! 

2 

2 i 

2 ! 2 , 

3 

Muaic Ekitication 

2 ' 

1 

1 ! 

1 ' 1 ; 

: 1 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

5 


Modding 

! 



2 

2 

Manual Arts or Home Fk^noroica . | 

4 

(') 

3 

(') 1 4 or 6 1 

w 

Physical Education 

2 

(') 

2 

(■) 1 2 ! 

4) 

EJeciiTe 




9 



! 


Total H 

I 

30 

23 

1 

30| 

i 

' 25 i -34 I 

1 

1 

1 

24 


* EieBpi. 
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EDUCATION IN. MEXICO ’ 


T«U« f^rotram •# ttw^a for pro^rofonr tdiMk (••cMkrolo) (Univor. 
Modonol Aul4noiiiu 4o Moaico/ AniMiio Qonorol 1914) 

5-y«or Plan 


• ff i «gti «fc reqiiM, ftiiirfi ebot^a. 



SubjecU 

Hours a week per school year 

1 

11 

1 

III 

1 

1 

Sciences 

rv 

Human. 

\ 

1 

- 

Science* 

V 

Human* 

■ties 

1 

t 

1 

!. 

\ 

i 

1 

11 

1 

7 

• 

Matbematic* 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

i 3 or ' 5 

• 5 

« 5 

1 3 

Goographj 

3 

3 

3 





Bioiofj widi LjUxiralory 

4 

1 

4 

4 

>3 


1 4 


Phytica with Laboratory 



4 

4 


4 


Spankh Languafc and Lilera- 








turn 

3 

3 

3 


3 



Greek and Latin Roou 


2 

3 





Enfikh or French 

3 

3 

3 

3 

»3 

3 

13 

CiTiea 

3 

3 

3 





World History 



3 

3 

3 



Drawing 

3 

3 


*2 


> 2 

3 

Modeling 

2 i 



• 2 




Music Education 

2 

2 






Phjaical Education 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

* 2 

Chmistry with Laboratory. . . . 




4 

3 

4 


History of Mexico 




3 



m 

HTgieoe 




2 

2 

a 

3 

Introduction to Philosophy. . . . 




2 

2 



ElectiTCs 




7 to 10 

a rMP o 

in 1 1 


World Literature 




3 

lU Of 1 1 

6 

Mexicaa and Spaniah Ameri- 







3 

can Literature 





• 


3 

Logic .* 






3 

J 

Ethics 

- 





*3 

1 3 

3 

Cosmogra|diy 







3 

Psychology 






1 3 

3 

Latin Language and Literature. . 





> 3 


3 
1 3 

Greek 





1 3 


0 

1 3 


a 







Toul 

30 

29 j 

32 1 

Mto33 : 

l2or33 1 

12 or 33 

32 


■iiAi i.i<tT 
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« 

* 

Tflbk td— #r0f ron^ •# tlv^f for proporotonf tdiMit— Cofitinvo J 

^ BackUlerato Ccut9& / o ^ Secondary School GroJuata * 



Hours a week per school year 


iBbrtKs. 


Subjects 

IV 

V 

a • 1 Human. 

iti«a 

Sciences 

Human- 

ities 

1 

1 

t 

4 

• 

Phyttf* with . . 

4 

4 


4 

• 4 


Ohemtatry with l^bor*t^>ry 



and 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 


RngUab or French . . | 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Wc^ History * ' 

Hifliory of Merino «. 

3 

3 

2 


Ftvmolo^v 


Introduction to FbiWMophy 

1 

1 

Ethics 

• 3 
2 

12 to 16 
' 5 
' 4 

3 

2 

6 or 7 

•a 

«3 

Physical Education 

EUeciives 

Mathematics 

Biological Science 

HtimAn f^MiATAnhir 

2 

9 to 12 
j Sot' 3 
>5oc<6 

2 
8 
' 5 
3 

Phvnj«Al Amt tl^VWTAtUlV of MaVMVI 131 

' 3 


OosmocraDhY 


• 3 

1 

r!nnatTur.tMMi Orawina 

•2 
• 2 
' ^ 



Imitative Thraarina 




Anatomical Thrawina 




Amhitertnral Orawina 


•3 

3 

1 

^^orM TJteratiine 



1 

Cveneral Uterature 

i 

3 

i:::::::: 

Hy^imie 


2 
' 3 
3 

• 2 

3 

3 

3 

Psvchnioav 



• ... 



Mnihdina 



J^fiH ^ ; 


« 5 
>3 

14 

Oreek 

1 


^4eaiean ami ^naniah-AtiiMican IJteratnrc . . . 



3 

Av* vaas^naaa waa^a ^.^^^niasaava / a aa va. as a a a^a w ^ « 

'“Total. 


i 

30 to 33* 

i 33 1 29 to 33 1 32 or 33 


* v^f 


,1 ' 
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TaU« l^.r»frani of ttadiM for normol tckoolf (Afonda dol Maoctro, 

Ano do If ( 0 ) ' 

Pint cycle: 3-year couree, earned for tecondary tchool, TM^ / 
Profe^Mional Cycle 


,5'\: 




Subjcctu 


Science of Education 

Teacbing Tecbiiiquca ...... 

Psychology. . . 

Economic Problems of Mexico. 

Elements of Minfsralogy and Geology 

Spanimh Etymology 

World Literature 

Logic * 

Pramanship 

Moaic 

Drawing and Plastic Arts 

Physical Education 

Sbope 

General History of Education 

Child Study 

School Hygiene 

Sociology 

Cosmography 

Ethics ^ 

History of Education in Mexico 

Educational Psychology 

Organisation and Administration of Schools 

History oi Arts and Elements of Esthetics. .• 

Dance and Theater 

(one of the following: Teaching Methods, Drawing, 
Teaqliing Methods in Music, Adult Educatiotu Biology, 
Abnormal Psychology, School Statistics) 


Hours a week per 
school year 


IV 


VI 


3 

6 


3 

2 
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Tabl« 4 <— Ckw«I« Nodonal ^ Co mtr cio y AJniifWttr«ci6n (U n h fw l^oj 
NacMfMl Aw t ^—io ^ Mim«, IfM) 

Plan oj Uudiet loading to the degir oe of Public Accountant and Auditor 
Admission roquiremeat: Bachelor of Humanities 


Tot*l 

Second Year 


26 


Aooounting II 

Mercantik* Law 

^Exchanfe, Arbitration, and Prc< 

rioua Metala 

Economics II 

Constitutional Law 

Administrative Law 

Financial Matbematics I 

Sociology 


Total. 


Third Year 


Accounting III 

Racal LawlI 

FinanciAl Maibematict II 

Principles of Adminiiitralive and 

Business Organuation 

Indoslrial and Cost Accounting. . 

Accounting of Sodetks 

Labor Law 


26 


5 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

27 


Fifth Year 


Auditing II . 

Study of Professional Problems . 

Seminar 

Analysis and Interpretation of 

Financial Reports 

Promotion* Organisation and Ad- 
miniauation of Public Utilities. 
Special Accounting II (Course 

A) 

Economic Problems of Mexico . 


^ Total. 


Course A 

Two €>f the following: 

Bank Aoccmnting 

Insurance Accounting. ...... 

Accounting of Extractive In- 
dustries 

Accounting of Mechanical Sys- 


Acoounting of Public Utilities. 


i 

Subjects, by year 

, '1 

Hours 1' 

* p€V Subjects, by year 

! i| 

' j; _ 

Hours 

week 

. 

. 1 

. ! 

i 

‘ 

t 

First Year 


i 

! FiHirth Year 

i 


\ccounting I 

5 

Auditing 1 

•5 

Introduction to the Study of 


Statistics Applied to Commerce 

3 

Law and Elements of (^ivil 


Fiscal Law II 

3 

Law . . . 

5 

Tai Accounting 

5 

Mercantile Calculus 

5 

j Diatribution, Budget and Esti- 


Economics I 

3 

1 mate Costa 

5 

Administrative and Commercial 
Practice ^ 

5 

1 Special Accounting 1 (Coune A) . 

4 

History of Commerce 

3 

total 

25 


5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
3 


24 


2 

2 


2 

2 


Total 
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T«y* I.— iMwifa N«d^ 4m Ar^wilttclvra (UwivwMod NmomI 

AiifMiMiM ^ M4xic«, m4) 

Plan of Kttdiot ImaJing to the Jefgrmt of >4rcUtKf — AJmittion re t/u ir em e n t: Bccheior oj 

Sdmcm 


SubjerU, by jrmr 

^ lloan 
?**■ 

1 

I 

1 

1 SubjerU, by jtmr 

1 

|lIour> 

week 

1 

f 

1 

t 

Firtt Ymir 


T%ird 1'abt — C ontinued 


llMtory of Arcbil<^tiirr 1 

4 

i fnataHationa 1 

4 

IniliafkMi to tb« Study of Airbi- 


1 Drawing from Nature III 

i.S 

terture 

4 

1 Mock-upa 

3 

Matbraiatict.- 

4 

1 C2ompoaitk>n 

8 

Mcduinica 

. 6 

jl 


Drawing from Naturr 1 

3 

|» Total. 

38. 5 

Plaatic MaiariAla — ^Surfarea. . . . 

3 

(' 


Deacriptire Coometry and 


L Fourth Yoar 

^ = 

apertire 

7.5 


1 

Compoaition 

6 

1 Hiatory of Arrhitecture in Meiirvi. 

! 3 


— 

Program Analyaia 111 

3 

TotaJ 

37.5 

! City Planning 

Puildina CalcultM II 

4 

t 

Sarpnd l #wr 

l” 

Materiala and ConatructtcMi Pro- 

o 



cedurea 

8 

Hiatarj of Ardn tor lore 11 

4 

Installations II 

4 

Program Analjaaa I 

4 

Specificatiocia and Budgeta. . . 

4 

Urban Sociology 

' 0) 

Compoaition 

8 

Urban Exsoooauoa 

1 


SuhiBly....'. 

1 7 

Total 

37 

Drawing from Naim II 1 

1 3 



Plaatic Materiala — Voium 

! 3 

nfik Year 


Applied DeecripUre Geometry . . . 1 

1 5 



Topojrephy 

3 

ConiemtKirarr Art 

0) 

Compoaitioa 

6 

maa aaa y /na %• 

Adranc^ Courae in Theory of 



Arcfal teciitfe . 

c 

Total ^ . 

35 

City Plannbig 




Materiala and Conatniction Pro- 

rurd year 


«dt»«a. 

6 



Building Calculua 111 

2 

History oi Ardnteelure III 

4 ' 

Valuation and Orgsottation of 


Program Analysis 11 

4 

ConatniciioB . 

a 

Urban Hygione 

(•) 

Compoaitioa 

8 

Urban Legislatioa 

(') 



Bnflding Colenlos I 

8 

Total 

30 

Materiala and Coeatmetioo Pro- 



cednraa 

3 

- 
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ToWtt NcomhiI dm A nfr >p<l> i<g m Htffgn a (AfiiNifi# 

pmm 1*f4) 

‘Pion of 9tudt€t$ leading $o the di^ee of MaMm in Archeology 

Admission reguirmnmi: Bocheior^i diploma or fgaduetion from normal or vocational 

sHutol 


SubjfrU 


llourt 


Subjf«cU 


I Hours 


General Anthropofrapby 

Prehistory and General Proto- 
history 

General Ethnolofy 

General Phyaical Anthropology. 

General Linguistios 

Archeolofical Methods and Terh- 

niquea 

Cultural Anthropology ^ . 

Advanced Spanish 

Meso-Amerkuin Archeology 1 
Meso-Amertcen Archeology II. 
Stratigraphy and Ceramics with 

LiaboratQry 

Meso-Amehcan Script 

Prehispanic Architecture 

Dra%iring Course for Arrheolo- 

gi*u. 

Ancient Ethnography of Meairo 

and Central America 

Ancient Histcjry of Mexico 

Mayan Archeology 

Mayan Epigraphy 



6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 : 

4 

4 


Total 


74 


Ten electives from the following: 

Mayan Inaoriptioiis 

Archecdogy of North America. 
Archeology of South America. 
Topography and Cartography 

%vith Laboratory 

South American Art 


4 

4 

4 

7 

4 


Archaic and Primitive Art of 
the Old World with l4d>o. i 

ratory 

German I 

German II ... 

American Ethnography 

Prehispanic Rdigioos 

Mayan Astronomy and Cbro* 



NAhuatJ Language I 

Ndhuatl Language II 

Mayan Language I 

Mayan Language 11 

Zapotecan Language 

Artheology of Asia and Oceania . 
Mythology, Rellgkin, and 

Magic 

American Indian Art 

Meao«American Mannacripts . . 

Geology and Paleontology 

Social Organisatioo 

Seminar in Arehecdogy 

Origin and Characteriaiics of 

Mexican C«ilturea. 

Primitive Technology and Eoo- 

Dotnics 

Photography with Laboratory. 

African Aitdieofogy 

Greco-Roman Andteology 

PakM^aphr ! 

Museograpfay with Laboratory . 


6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 


/ 


Total 




40 or 

more ^ 
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EDUCATION IN MEXICO 

T«U« 7^Mw«I« Nadonol di GwKiat IWoi 

mi) 

Plan of ttudin Inadittfi $o the defftre af Hiolofiut 
Adntiuion requtremen,: Crrtduatttm from preparotarr or tKKtaumoi school 


Siibjpriii, by TMr 


f'tru )ear 


Afiplied Mathematic* 

Physic* with Laboratory 

Inorganic Chemistry with Laboratory 

General and Cryptofamir Riulofy with Uborai.wy 

Zoology of Invertebrate* with Laboratory 

Instrumental Optic* and Laboratorv 

Meteorology and Climat«^ngy . 


Toul 




Phyaico-Cbcinwiry with Laboratciry 

Organir CheniiaU7 writh Lahuratorr 

l^tuy I (Cytolo^ and Organography) with Ub.wat.wv 

Zoology I with Laboratory 

Comparative Histology with Laboratory 

Comparative Embryology with Uboratorr 

General Phyaiology with Uboratory ' 


Total . 


Tkiiri Jiw 


General Biochemiatry I with Laburalcwv 
BoUny II (Plant Phjsiologj) with LabwalorY 

Zoology II wilh Laboratory 

Chloral Biology I (Ceoml CeoetM and Biomeiiy ) 
General Biology II with Laboratory 
ComparatiTe Anatcmy with Laboratory 
PhyaWogy of Mammala writh Laboratory 
Dynwnic Geology and GeooKJpbology 


Total. 


ll.Mirs fWT 
*»rck i 


4 

5 
S 
5 
5 
3 
2 

29 



31 *4 


54 

4 

4 

3 

44 

44 

44 

3 


33 






EDUCATION IN MEXICO 

TMm 7. — 


SuhjtciB 


Fiturtk ) <w 

Bolahy III (CrTploftmir) with Labcirattiry 
Hotiiny IV (PtiAn«xif«!nir) with l^boraUN^ 

Zook)^ 111 with L*boraloTT 
/ooiofT IV %riih LAbor«(of 7 
GfmnI Biolofy III (7>ok3^ and Hicjftf«>f;raph) ) 

General Biokifcy IV (Varialkni and KvcduiNm) 

PaIenatoIa|[y and StraU|(ra|diT 
Conaerration of Biotic ReacHirrra 
Obtory of Bkdofiral I>ortrinea 

Total 

One additiocial year leada to the deurte of Hiolofiat with Speriallaation 
in the lc4lo%ving fielda; 

^ Knhjmolf^ 

Tamonocnirel Knloiiiolofy 

Morpholofical and Ph)raiokjfiral tlntomokify with l^horal<»ry 
Meviktal KntcMnolofy with Laboratory 

AfrictJlural and ForeataJ Enlomolofy %«itb laboratory v 
Peal Control and Quarantine Leg^alatitMi %itth |irariim* 

AfNctilltn^ and Scrirulliane with Laboratory 
Chemical Analyak (Special) i*ith Laboratory 

Total. . 



PUytopaikoii^ 

General Phytopatholo|^ wiih Laboratory 
Special Phytopathology %*itb Laboratory 
Special Genetica with Laboratory . . 

Agricultural and Foreaul Entomology with l>aboralory 
Pml Control and Quarantine Legialation with practice 
Chemical Analyaaa (Special) writh laboratory 


Total. 


Hydroktefegr 

General Hydrobiolofy with Laboratory 
Special Hydrobiolofy with Laboratory 

Applied IfJitfayolofy and ExploiUtion of Hydrohimic Reeomrea with 

Laboratory 

Legialatioo and Fiabery Econdbtica 

Chemical Anatynaa (Special) with Laboratory 


Total. 


44 

44 

44 

44 

2 

3 

6 




44 

6 

44 

44 

2 

6 

274 


6 

6 

5 
2 

6 

25 
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EDUCATION IS MEXICO 


T. — C»irtinu»d 


Sub^rctA. by yrar 


Mourn *J>n 


Baianr 

CoobotAny «• • \ 

Kdapbuloiry '•itb Laboratory 
PhytopaiiMklo|[y with Laboratory 
Spodal Cenrtira «iib Lab(«-atcry 

Cooaerratioo and EipUj^tation of Fof^tal Kcaourxxa 
Cbtwiical Aculyata (tpectai) «itb Laboratory 

TotAl 

CiWMriwriun of Biadc Retourm 
Geobotany 

Edapbolofy wilb LAboratory . 

HydrobMqfy niih Laboratory 

Conifcf atioo and Ei|doitatiofi oi ^oraatal Roaot ttY^ 

AfftOofy wilb Practice 

Biotic Reaouroca Lcfbiatido . 

Cooaarvatioa ai>d Eaploitalioa of Biotir Rf«ourrr« Torhntquoa 
TWtal 


3 

4H 

4H 

4S 

3 

6 


2SS 


3 

4H 

6 

3 

4H 

4S 


27S, 


ERIC 













UDUCATION IN MEXICO 

Tahh fir-Ctcudo N«don«| ^ OdoMtafogM (Univ 

noma ^ M4 smo, ff S4) 

Plan oj Studim leading to Ae dt^eo of Dmtm 
Admistion n^inment: Bachelor of Biological Sdama, ^ 


Subjf!otft, by year 


I>rnlal Anatomy and Techniqi 

Efental Materials 

Dissectiona 

Human Anatomy 

General and Special Phyaiok) 

Physiology Uboratory 

Histology Laboratory 

Histology and Embryology. . 


Second Ymr 

Physiological Chemistry 

.Topographical Anatomy of the 
Head and Neck and Dissec 
tions 

Radiologj and Radiodoniia 

PW»criptioiM for Dental Qinic. . 
Radiolof[y and Radiodontia 

(Theory) 

Genet al Oral Mtcrobiolo^y ..... 
Medical Propedeutic Clinic. . . . , 

Patbological Anatomj 

Micrcdtiologj Laboratory 

General Pathology 


Dental Clinic I 

Exodontia Clinic I 

Operatire Teohniquea (Cadarer) 

Proathodoatia Oinie I. 

Gold IVoatheab I 


. Houn 
r per 
week 

'll 

Subjects, by year 

f . 

1 

* 


Third yieor— Contim^f^ 

* 7.5 

Therapeutics and Pharmacology . 


Medico-surgical Pathology. ..... 


Total 

r 3 


..! 3 

Fourth Year 



■ 5 

Clinical Aneatheaiology 


Medical Therapeutic Clinic 
Dental Clinic 11 


Surgical Therapeutic Clinic 


’ Exodontia Clinic II . 

j 

! IVoatbodontia Clinic II . 

. 5 1 

1 Cold Prosthesis II ... . 

i 


Total 

5 

1 

Fifth Year 

5 


1 

Minor Oral Surgery 

Pkllrl Planala. 

3 

v.«iuia Laiinic . 

Preventive Orthodontia and 

5 

Hygiene 

3 

Deontology and Hiatory of 

3 

Odontology 

2 

Endodontic Clinic . . 

33 

Orthodontia CUnjr 

rl r> M a f * s 


» aroaontia f Jini#* 

Gold Proatheaia IIf>, 


Dental Eoonomica and Organiaa- 


tk>n of the Clinic. . 

7.5 

Preathodontia ID (Total,' Par. 

7.5 

3 

tial. Removable) 

7.5 

Total ' . 4 

7.5 




» 

SDtJCATION IN MmCO 


ik M4ric^ 1M4) 

Plan 9/ tiudim hading io tha dtjgnm of lieondaot in Economics 
Ad m is si on r^irmmmU: Baehahr of Humanitim 


Subjects^ by year 


Firsi Yoar 

Econoinic Theory I 

General Ecociofnic Rktory . 
EHetneou of Mathematka . 
Eooooiiik Geography (T) . 

General Sodolofy 

General Prindpla of Law . . 
General Accounting (L) . . . 
Laboratory 


Total. 


Second Yomr 

Economic Theory II 

Social and Economic Theory of 

Mandam 

Hiatory of Economic Thought I. . 
Economic Hiatory of Meiico (T) . 

Sutiatkal Methods (L) 

Social Security and Labor Laws. . 
Coat Accounting (L) 


Total . 


Tkiid Yoar 

Economic Theory III 

Theory ol Money and Credit 

Agricultural Economica (T) . . . . , 

Industrial Economies (L) 

History of Economic Tbciogfat II. 

Economic Sutistics (L) 

Analyaaa of Financial Reporu 

(L). 

Lahoratory 


Total. 


Hours 


17 


18 


18 


Su|»|ects« by year 


Foiuth Teor 

Credit Institutions and Opera* 

tiona 

International Trade 

Theory of Public Finance 

Economica of Transportation 

Deouigrapby and Demographic 

Policies (L) 

Economic ProUems of Mexico 1 

,(T) 

Seminar in Research Techniques 
(4 moa.) 


H<mrs 


Toul. 


FifA Yoar 

Theory of Economic Cycles (T) . , 

Modem Economic Systems 

Money Exchange and Capital ^ . . 
State Fiscalisatioo of the Eco- 
nomic life (T) 

Public Finances of Mexico (T) . . . 
Economic Problems of Mexico 

II (T) 

Seminar (S moatba) 


Toul. 


S niw T EUctima: 

Natioaal Inoume 

Organiutioa and Finanoe at 

PnUic UtiUtiaa 

Eeonamie OerdofMiienl of 

(^faniaarium 

Economic PkobleBM of Latin 

America 

Geopoiitiea 

Econouic Hiatory of Mexico. . 


(T) 

(L) Lakorawr. 


> J nla e lln« 



3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

18 


3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 


17 








fOTTCATION IN llEXICO 


cu«i^«w.d M.d,^ A«l^ 

4% 1914) ■* 

R«fund SubjKU, 2 9mm$en 

1. Philoaopfaj of Education 

2. Paytsboiogj of Education 

3. Pkjrcbology of Adoleaconce 

4. Derelopment and Evaluation of Mental Teato 

5. ^iplea ^ Teaching Metboda in Secondary School. 

6. BMtorjr of Educatioo . 

7. Teaefaiiig Methods < 

& Educstiooal Sodology 

£3scCm Sah/eeS^ 2 mmmtn mmsh: 

1' “J BiMoH.*, 




EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


111 


11« Inftiliili T#cfi8ljfln f 4m t$§u4M $ ypm rim fm$ 4m Mmntmnmf 
( f m I m Hk Omtmr4l, Wil) 

Plan of mtdim ho^ng to the d tfpr m ofAf^icukund Engineer 

AdmiMten m^imnmtt: Bache/cr of Sdmcet or compietioe of eocational ochool; 
examination or 1 



1 Houra per 
week 

Subjecta« by year * 

a*** 

1 

Labo. 
r a tory 

1 

I 

S 

Firat S^matoir 



Fmt yean 

Vegetable Pbyaiology. . . . 

3 

2 

Cereal* and Vegetable*. . . 

3 

2 

Zootachnica I 

3 

2 ‘ 

Meteorology 

3 

2 

General Mechanioa 

3 

0 

Agricultural Mach' I.*^ 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Total 

18 

3 

10 

Second yean 

Horticulture 

2 

Zootachnica III 

3 

2 

General Topography 

4 

2 

Cooiogy — 

3 

0 

Entomoiegy 1 

3 

« 2 

Quantitative and Indue* 
trial Analyaia 

1 

2 

4 

Total 

18 

12 

Third yean 

Fruitculture II 

3 

2 

Pbyalea and Chemiatry of 
SoiU I 

3 

2 

Mycology 

3 

2 

Applied Plant Genetica. . . 

5 

0 

Irrigation and Drainage. . 

3 

2 

Total 

17 

8 

Fourth yhart 

FertiUaera and Improve* 
manta 

3 

2 

fnaertlride*. Fungicide* 



and Fume* 


, 2 

AppUed Biometry 


' 0 

Agrieultural Induatrieal.. 

3' 

2 

Tbeato 

0 

3 

Total 

14 

9 • 


Subj«cUv by year 


Housf per 
wedk 


Qa 


Second 


^Bditsfrial PlanU ^ 

Zootechnics II ^ 

Hydraulica ' ^ 

Agrieoltural Machinery II . J 3 

Mineralogy ' 3 

Cbemblry II j j 


Total. 


Fmitcultufe I 

Zootachnica IV 

Applied Topography 

Agricullwal Microbiology. 

Entomology II 

General Cenetiea 


Total. 


18 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 


20 


CitricUlture 

Cotton Raiaing 3 

Phyafea and Chemiatry of * 

Soilall I 3 

PhjtopaOMdogy. i 3 

Phytotechnic Method* 3 

Rural Coastructioa | 3 


Total. 


18 


Afrieoltaral ladoatrie* II. 

Rural AdndulatraUoo 

Ayrieultml LefUatloa. . 

PralMoaal EtUn 

Tberia 

Total 


3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

12 


Lab- 

ora* 

tory 


2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6 


14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 


10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

0 

IS 

17 




Labora 

lory 


'EDUCATION IN iney TQO 


M«l«^ * 

Ptm of hading to tho dtgrm of cLl Enamor 

n^irmmu: Backohr of Sehnem 


Subject* 


Hour* per week 


Firm Yoar 

Fir*l year for aO degr e e* ; 

Algebn 

Analjtiul Geometry and Differential and Integral Calrulu* I 
With LAbomtory 

Mochanica I with Laboratory 

General Methoda in Drawing. ^ . ^ * 

^^eacripriTa Geometry 

General Topography 

PiM'Ual Practice in Topography 

Gen«l Practice in Topography (will be done at the end of ibe 
•cbooJ year) 

Topogr*phic*l Drawing 


Total. 


Soeond Year 

Practical Calculu* 

Analytical Gt^try and Differential knd Integral Calcuiu* II, 
DifferentMl Equation* writh Laboratory . 

Mechanic* II with Laboratory 

Conatmctioo Procedure* I 

Practical Knowledge and Mechanical Drawing 
Per^teetire 


ftyaical Geology Applied to Cooatniction and Hydrology 
Conatrnctioo Drawing 


Total. 


Third Year 

Thermodynamic* and Thermic Machine* 

Mechanic* III. 

Sta^ty of Gmatruction* with Laboratory. 

Hydranbc* 

G<»*tnietioa IVooMhifw 11. 

Wood Stractnrea. 

Materiab of Cooatnietioa #nd Conccete with Labonitoiy 


Total 





KDUCATION IK IfBXICX) 


TflU* NadMi«l In w n i u im (UnlvwriM NmImmI AhMumm 

^ Hhitm, IfM) — 






ID0CATIQN or MXXICO 


4 % M l ri ii , mo 

PI®i tUiJim koHMg to At dtgrm t/ mi»4 EheHetl *^^nmr 

AJmUtitm n qmir mmt mt : Bacititr c/ Scimcm 


Sabjecta 


Hoars p«r wssk 


Pint Yemr 

(SsnM as in Table IS) 

StomJ Ytmr 

Practical Calralus 

Analjrtieal Geometry, Differential and Intep-al Calculus I and 

Diffarential Expiatkma II witb Laboratory 

Me ch a id ea II wilb Laboratory 

Mechanical Dratoing 

Pbyaioa (Eloetrieity and Magnetism) with Laboratory 

rbyuoB (Heat and Thennodynamios) with Laboratory 

Iron and Steel Technology 

Machines, Utenaila, and Shops 


Total. 


Third Ytm 

Meehaniea IH 

Hydraufioa 

Stability o# ConatmctioeM wilb Laboratory 

Tbarmie Marhinw witb Labor a tory 

Ptofocta in K l em e nt a ol Maehmery 

Theory ol Altamating Cmrsota 

Theory and Machinery of Direot Currants with DUMratory. 


Total. 


Fenrth Ytm 

dcotrioal Mraaiiremwili 

lil^ting y. 

Steam Engfaies 

Hydranlie Maefainm 

Internal Combaadon Maobfama. . 

Alternating Current Mac hin ery 

Electrical M achin ery Lobomtary 

EJeetfonka and Appiieatiooa 

Elem nnto of Orfl 


Total 




Labors. 

tory 




■of^c&trofiPidr msxsoo 


Subject*, by year 

Houn per week 

a 

neee 

Labor**' 

topr 

Fifth Ymr 

Theory and Machinery ot Alternating Cumeta 

s 

i 

s 

s 

4 

3 

3 

4 
3 
3 


Hjdbmleetfi^ Pkuits. . . .% 


Bidding ud OrganbalioB of Plants and Shopa 


Indaattial Ffaumoe, Boikeu and AanonnUng 


InataBatfon ci Indoatrial Machinery 


Ehetrleal Snbetatione 


IVinamiaeion and Dietribution of Electrical Energy .* 


fadnetrial Electrical Inetallatioae 


Electrical Coaunimioatiooe 


Klecthra. . . ^ 


Total 


32 


memer oMyecBa 

Symmetric Etemente and Then Apfdteatione 


a 

3 

3 


, RegolatiaM and Cootrole . 


Electrical Railwaye 


a’ 





I 


•T^C' 

I 




ERIC 




Pin 











or icraoo 


‘“iTnl i rli ff fntf M di aJ linUg J x 

Bochdar t/ Seimttm 


SubjerU, b7 700 


Fim y« 


(Same m m Table IS) 


Smwmi Yam 

ftactieal Calouhia ~ 

Aaalytioa] Gaonetiy. Diffaraatkl and late^l CaleahM II, 

EMCareatial Eqoatioaa with Laboratory 

Machairiea II with Laboratory 

CoMtraetkM Proee dur ea I 



QuaHtatire Analyala 

Practical Knowledfe aod Machanfeal Drawhif 

Minea Topography 


Total 


T<rtal( 


Hoora par 


Oaaa 


TIM Yam 

Stahflity of Coaatrwetioiw with Laboratory. 
Meehatdca III. 

HydraaUoa. 

Thenwo dy aa»faa aad Tharade Mattoea 

B wiMing Matariala aad Coaerata with Laboratory. 

Chao i te a i QnaatitaUTe Aaalyoaa 

C a a a ra l Gaology. 

Wood and Ifetal Stmetnraa. 


Labora- 

tory 



Horn per week 


Stibjecu, hj 


Qei 


Lebom* 

tory 


Fomrtk Ym 


Rjtbvotte MmtAdnm 

Gooeme mnd Prectioe 

D a ct rie t tyt Mafnetiem aiid Electrical En^Merinf 

PtiyeiNJ Cbmiatry I 

Geolo^ Apptted to Mineral D^MMiu 

Mineral Depoeha Laboratory 

^ Mbiiiif I 

tSoB-lerroiia MetaOurgy I 

MetaOofrapliy 

Total,...: 



Fi/Oi Tear 

MirOiig II 

Noo^lerroua Metalhurgy H 

Fbjnfeal Cheariatry II 

IftMB and Sted MetaHargy 

Minbigand Metallurgical Inatallatioo Pro|ecta 

Mfaafaif E oe nomi ca 

Sanitary and Safety Engiiieerinf 

Geophydeal and Exploitation Metboda 

E3ectire 

Total....; '. 



r 


a 



EUedm Saif am: 

Eleetrocbmiatiy and Electro-metailurgy 

Probleau in Metdhargy 

X«Raya Spectral Analyeia ... 




mcymn or lOQooo 


4 * 1fi4) 



UdB I 

Advaimd SpuMh 1 (Maqiboio^) , . . 

One Bomaaoe Uf^onfe (Franch. Portucaeac) I . 

Spenkfa Fbonetfea 

Introdoctiaa to Spariek L he r a t nw 

Rktorj of Masioo. 

Jlietorj of Spain 

latrodoctioa to Utarary Raaeonh 

Adeaaead Spaaiab II (Syntax) 

Ladn n 

OiM Bonaaoa Laafnafo (ealaetai) II. 

Bittorioa] Branunar of tka Spaniah 

M nxicn Li tan tore (Mooogr^ik Cowaa) 

Madiaaal CnatHian litantnre 

Introdnetaon to a Modarn Litaratwa 

Advanood Spaniah III 

CaadBan Utaratnre ot the Golden Afe (Moao(rapli Courae) 

Modarn Caadliaa litaratntn (Monofrapb Coww) 

Coaopandra Lharatora (Monopn^ Gonna) 

Modem Unratan (French, Ei^Bik German, ItaBaa) 

Seminar in Mexican Li ten ton 

Seminar in Spaniah Li te r a t nr e 

Total 


Sl a rti e r C m utm : 

Utmorf and Coiapoaition 
Hiatory of Iheroainericaa ideaa 
Literary Theory 
Kathetica 

latrodnedoa to PUoaopliy 

Hiatory oi Plaatic Arta 

Ph tt oaop hy of Hiatory 

Hiatcry of Art in SpMn 

Hiatory of Mitxicaa ColoMal Art 

Braxfliaa Stadiaa 

Hiatory of the Theater 

Go a np a ra dre Booaade Phflology 

Any other anb^ approred hy the Connaalor. 








Sob)arU« hj ytmr 


nm > W 


OrO Uwl. .. 

Pofit&TAJ fjCMOmj f 

R<mm 8 Lew I 

InfitidactioQ to liw Study Law 
S o c i o l og y. 


TouJ 


PoRtkml EoowMBy II 

'Rosob Law II 

CoMral Theory of the State. 
Orfl Law II . . ... 

QtA ProoeduTf I 

Crfarfoal Law I 


Toul 

Thir^ Ymm 

CoMdtutkmal Law . . 

CMILaw III 

QtR P roce dur e II 

Penal Uw II 

AdMiniatrative Law I 


Total 

Fewflfc Yeor 


Ctimfaial Law. 
Labor Law I. , 


ta Low 


• 4 ": '’i * • • ■% / ' * . " * - ♦ ' 


Hotm 

week 

Sul^erto, by ye^ 

Horn 

week 

t 

1 

m 

f 

K 


Fawitk )«ar — CMthioed 


s 

CoBtreeta .... 

s 

s 

i Buaineei Law I 

s 

s 

PuUir Intarwational Lnw 

3 

s 

, A<bum^rattve Law II 

3 

3 

I CmtuUm asd PniMrtioa 

3 

15 

To €*1 

21 


R/Ut Ymr 


3 

Bniinw Law II 

3 

3 

PHrate lateroatioMJ Law 

3 

3 

Le^ MmUcIm 

3 

2 

Labor Law II 

3 

3 

PhUooopby of Law 

3 

3 

Fnrtinaic Prorlioe 

3 


Agranoa L^w 

s 

17 




Total. . 

21 


Opiicm^ Snlywcti (3 ti»ea a week); 

3 

Baokmf Low 


3 

Mif^^ Law 


3 

COapwrethre Law 


3 

Bklory of Baak^ Law 



^^daie Law 



Criniinology 


15 

BuolneM Soci^iei and BoiA* 



rapicy 



Floc^ LegialatioB 



Tronelatioti oi Freoeb Juridkol 


3 

Tata 


3 

MOhory Law 










iKl 


Dmraiptir* Aa»Umj 
DkModoM in E>eMiipiiT« Anal- 

«"T 

Gcpml PbjMify (Thwfy and 

IVaetioa). 

Hiaiakfjr (Thaory aad PrartW) 
E i h ryolofy (Theory aed IVar> 
tiw) . 


Total 


Satand )'aar 

Topofrmphtoal Anatomy 

DhaaCtfcMM fal Tapogr aplitna | 

Anatomy 

Tbeoretlcnl Pbyiiolofy 

PhyaWogy ( P r a t l i ne) . 

Thaoratieal Mkrohlolocy 

Pi’ectioaJ MferahMogy 

TlwotntkaJ Piraaitolocy 

Pr a edcnl Paraaiiolagy 

MedionI (^Maniatry 

Madtenl Chemialry (IVactioe) . 


8 

12 


IVopedeotir Suq(iral CItfur and 
Radiology 

Medknl PaihologT I (Digeatire 

l| Tract) 

Ij Medical Pathology I (Reapira- 

l! tory Tract) 

^ Sorgiral Pathology I 


9 

S 

12 

S 

9 

3 

7. 

5 

6 


Totd. 


sa.5 


Total. 


\ 


Third fam 


Aa> 


Phtholegic a l Anatomy and 

topay ftnetioe 

Prtrtioa in Pathologjeal Hh* 



Plwnnaeology (Theory a|id IVae- 

<*«») 

Sorgieal Tedmiqnm (CedoTar) . . 
Propedeutic Medical and 

lUdblogy. 


AS 


5 

6 


FmviA l eer 

Medical Clinic (Digeative TVact). 

Phyaiotherapy 

Medical ^ CKaic I (Reapiratory 

TVact)" 

CUnical Surgery 1 

Sorgieal Therapeutica 

Medical Pathology II 

Surgical Pathology II 

Medical Therapeptica 


Total. 


njik Y* 


Medical Clinic 11 

Surgical Oinic II 

Dermatological Clinic 

Otarhinolaryngological Chnie. 

Endocrinology 

Nooroanatomy 

Theoaucieal Ohatetiiea 

Legal Mediciae 

Madieal Pathology ni 

Sorgieal Pathology III 


Total. 


41. V 


3 

3 

3 

7.S 

S 

3 

AS 

S 

34 


AS 

3 

4 

5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
S 
3 


34 












■OtJCATION IN IfKXHXI 


4m I>f4 ) C»i >l iw M« d 


Sub)<ina^ by ytmr 

Hom 

Sobjarta, by ya» 

Houn 

1 

1 

« i 

1 

i 

t 

Sixdi Yfor 

• 

Sisak Vaor— CoDtiiiufid 


MmUtaI Ciinar III 

3 , 

1 

, ScWal .Madkinr and Work Hy- 1 

1 

1 

Surfiral Qinie I J 1 

3 

' P<w . . 

3 

PMlUinr Clink . 

5 ' 

; llUlory and Ptuloaopby ofMadi- 


0|»hibalmolofprAl Qink 

4 1 

i 1 

3 

Uixtfofkd CKnk 

1 

4 

1 1 

j , 


pArsnitkml and Infrrtiou* l>tft. 


1 To4«1 ; ^ 

39 

a— et Clinic 

3 

\ 


Obatefrieml Cliiiie 

S 

InUrmhip at the cod of i9 afatlh 

-■ 

Ceoarm) Patbolofy . . 

3 

i y*"- 


Prrvantira Madirina and Hy- 


1 


giaoa 

3 

1 

! 









* M««ko,1fM| 

PIm of miie$ Imiinf $0 Ihe dtgrm in Compoaitum 

AJmisMien rag«irmian(«; Completion of 6-roar otomontary ochool 
and 4-yoai preparatory eouroe in miuic 

PtafflMioQiil Cycl* 


Subjects, by year 


njik Yoar 


Gmotflcpoiot II 

Morical Acoustics 

Pisno Researoh. 

Sight Beading I 

FolklOMl 

flnt course of a second foreign 

*»ngn*go 


Boors 


W ' 

History of Modco 


Anatomy, 


Choral Singiiig IV 


Total T 


Sht6 Yo 


Canon and F^igne. . 
ffiatiary of Music I. 

Orehaatia I 

ChsmbfT Mnsie I. . 
' GananTHistaiy. . . 
/Sight Beading II. . . 
'litantnra 


j.%^;FoWoinn.., 

i Baoond coarse of a second fiandgn 

34,, 

K CM Siog^ V 


Total. 


Forms ind OrdieevK 

tTMtillBl T ■ " ^ 

Ae • s'# <■ »*s s ■ ■ • < 

■^M^otUatkUl 

•5-^V v'-k. 


Subjects, by year 


Senmib Year — Continued 


Orchestra II 

Chamber Music II 

Music Education I 

First course of a third foreign 
language 


Total 

Eigfi^ Year 

C la s sic al Forms and Orehea* 

Iration II. 

Music Education II 

Bislory of Art 

Instrumentation of Student 

Compoahions 

Secoaid course of a third foreign 

language 

Orchestra III 

Wind Instruments. , 

Chamber Music II 


Total 

Ninth Year 


Modem Forms and Orchestra- 
tion III 

*| ln aj g Aesthetics 

PinfMTtiOe Tesching 

VMWCelioI 

N • 

. S Total 


Hours 

P<* 

week 






Plan of Btutaeo I t aib ig to i 
Admiuian nqaimnmu: Grodaatim f^ pnpamlmy or ooeathnol tekool 


SubjeeU, by year 


Hoanp«r 

troA 


rmt Ymr 


Pfayaics with Laboratory 

Inorganic CStemiatry with Laboratory 

Analytical Qoaliuthre ChMiiiatry with Laboratory. 
Botany A|iplied to Pharmacy with Laboratory. . . . 
General and H um an Phyaaology jrith Laboratory, , 


Total. 


StamJ yV 


Organic Chemiatry with Laboratory 

Analytical Quantitative Chemiatry with Laboratory. 

Bacteriology and Paraahology with Laboratory 

Galenic Pharmacy with Laboratory 


Total.. 


7W Yoar 


Af^died Toaioology with Laboratory 

Chem i ca l Pharmacy uritfa Laboratory 

Drnga Control with Laboratory 

Commercial Pharmacy 

Deontology and Phatmacentical Legislation. 
Hygiene and First Aid 


Total. 


ERIC 



^ rtrm Yi 

Atgebra 

Coowelry and TrigoaonMtry 

A»«Jytic GaooMtiy I 

Oiftvmtkl ami Intagral CaJculda I 
1 (Meduudoa and Haaf) 

. Flijaks Laborauny I 
S#buted Snbjaeta in Cootatnporarj Phyaica 
Total 

StemJ Ymr 

Dilfcraatial and Inta^ Caksnhia II 

'Pliyaiea II,(Elaetridty and Optiea) 

Piiyalea LUtoratory II 

Gastric and Spactroaonpio Optica.' . 

InttodotftMQ to Atomic Phyaiea 

Intfodnetion to AppUad Matbamatica. . . . 

Total. ' 


U’ 


ThM Ymr 

Vaetor Analyaia. 

Inttodoetian to MatbaoMtical Analyaia I. . 

^Bistor; of Phyaiea. 

ElaetronioB with Laboratory 

Thmawdynaimica land Kinatie Thaory . . . . . 
Intfodnetion to Theoiotical Pbyaiea I 

Total 


Fmulh Yfr* 


Atomio Phyaiea 
iDiibaential PignafioM 
Intfodnetion to Matlimnatieal Analyafa 
X*Baya and Qyatallotrapliieal Phyaiea 
Intfodoetka to Phyaieal Tlwory II 
Ifatbamatical Mathoda of Phyaioa 




CiyalalloinqphleaJ Ph]^. 


IT. 


3 

4 
3 

5 
3 

_S 

21 


3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

_S 

20 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

_8 

21 

3 

3 

9 

3 

t 









Plam ^ ttmtUm h a Jin gto 
AtlmiBiian 


in JVUtal Sdmtm 

RatMc r ^ M i i mm i it l m . 


Snbj«cU, by year 


fW Vm 


EagU$b or Fraoeh. 
GoMraJ Socio l ogy. . 
Cooaral Statiatiea! . 
Hiatory of Mcsieo. 
Hoouai Geography . 
Eoonomiea 


Total 

StamJ Fa 


EngBah or French 

Mathodi of Sociol Reaaarefa . . . . 

Social Statiatioa 

Gonaral Fiyebolofy 

Hiatory of Economic Docirinea. 
Hiatory of PoBtieal DoetrioM . . 
Sociol^ of Maiiao 


Total. 


Honra 

— m 

Ptr 

week 

Sobjacta, by year 

t 

1 


Third Ymr 

4 

Italian or Car man 

5 

Ifitrodoctiofi to the Sriencfl of 

3 

Law / 

5 

Bialory of PoUtioal Orguisatkxi 

2 

in Mexieo. 

3 

Hiatory of Cohora 


World Literatoie 

22 

Spadaliaed Gmrae in Politieal 

LJtAratnm an«l rWmta^m 


•^•^*****^ ■nnai 

Sociology of Pobticai Partiaa and 


of Poihical Opinion (1 aa- 

2 

nmator) *. 

S 

City Plam^ (} aemaator) 

3 

General Ibnory of the State 

2 


3 

Total 

3 


3 

Fmrdt Ymr 

21 

ItaUah'or 'German 


World Hiatory 


Adminiatratira Law 


Coaatitatiottal Law ! 


Economy of Masieo 


Pablie Adminiatration in MaMpo. 


Social PbydMlagy.- 


Totnl* 

. i 


Hoon 






* ^ 








Ammimtm 


ft w yl i ri i H t m ui mJbttl a 

Sc4m/ «/ Nunmg, I8ymn ^rngt 


Sobjeeti, hj^mt 


fintYmr 

G«Mnj Sodokcj , 

iBcaml Principa l ct Law 

-filaMwta of Aotlmpolag^ 

Biolafx aad njdoiogy 

OiOdStiidx.... 

Social Kowwi ca 

Tlwovy of SooM Wcifan and 

Social Wtek 

P^dwlof^ 


IVital. 


fi*m Nitimtal 


Hban 


Hoon 

week 

Sobjecte, by 3roer 

t 

1 


Smamd Ytar 

s 

Playtbcrapy 

s 

Medical Fbet Aid aad Child 

s 

Care »" 

s 

Adminietretive OrgAidution 

5 

Prine^dee of Criminal Law 

5 

Hicoiry and Ftaetioe of Social 


Work 

5 

Pfeycbopatbology 

5 i 

Mexicaii Deecripthre Sociology .. . 


Total 

TM Ytm 

Notrition and pietctks 

Social Work (Field Work) 

General Oii^nclogjr. 

Labor Lagialation and'Pcobleaw. 
Mental aad Roral Hygiene. . *. . 
General Sutiatica 


Total. 




imjCATioir or 


r«u» 


> 


Phn cj rnttiim UrnUng to 


Subjceu, 1»7 jtft 


Flni Ymr 
-DMoriptiTe ^Mtotny. . 

DiwnrtiiMM. . 


olofjr with Laboratory. . . . 

Goural Phjniolofy with Labo- 
ratory 

Biotoffeal amaittry with Laho- 
ntory 

Phyaioo rtwaniatry wit^ Laho* 
ratory (optiboal) ...... 


Total 

Stemd 

TopofrqiUeal Anatoray and 

Di«eetioaa 

Spedal Phyaiolofy with laiha* 

ratory 

HiatopatholOfy, Patbologioal 

AaattMay «ritb Laboratory 

Mkrobiolofy with Laboratory .. . 
’ Phraailology with Laboratory. . . . 


Total 

TIM IW 

Madfao<aw(ieal Aopadaotioa.- 

Oadieal Phtholofy T 

.Sargled Fathoiagy I. . 


Hoori 

4 

t 


Sobjaota, by yoar , 

f 

- • 

1 

• « 


• 

TbM Taw— CotUiiMad 

6 

Sargieal Taahaiqoat . 

6 

laiBHBMiofy with Laboratory. . . 

6 

Virology with Laboratory 

4' 

Total 


Faortb Kaor 

6 

Sf 


Modieal Pbtholofy 11 

4 

Sacfkad Pomology 11.* 

. 

OhototriatMiOiaiodOhatotriM. 

12 

SomII Spodoi Ohio 

■ 

flatgioal Tharapaatki 


PWaaoloy ami MoM 


laapootioa aad Toohaofagy of 

S 

IVodoela oT Aahaal Orifia. . . , 

6 

Total...: ' 

6 

• « fVM Fav 

6 

' ♦ 

6 

Fota^hta^^t IByg^taa . — 

■ ■ ■ 

SaaltaryMao»Fot«|BM7|4ili* . 

27 

latioo, aid DtMqtdkfy . . . . „ , 

mmtmmB 

Goaorai fhtholagy. . ... , . 


4oviao^ Oviaa aai'CaaMaSM . 


’■ 

a«a»^o»»a‘a'a t* taaa 

• 

Efdao aai SwhM dido. 1 . . 

4 

Thwa|MHtteGHaia.....\^ 
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Phil qf AiAm t» A» Upkmm *f Mvw 
AJmiuim rwfiumma: Cmlificatt SmmJqf/Bheatim {finteyrU) 


Subjects 


Bonn per 
week 


Pint y*af 

Anatomjr and Physiology _ _ _ 

Ana tony and Physiology Laboratory 5. 

Microbaology, Parasitology with Laboratory 

HyiQODa and P rveothre Mediohie 

.SoeU Work ac l Apfdied Ethics 1 

Hygiene IVactioes and tVerentiTe Medicine 

Geocnl Nursing and Hoqiital Techniques 

Hos|iit«l Praetioe 




Tntal. 


Samnd 1 ear 




Gemnd, Internal, and External Pathology. . . \ 

Cli ideal Nming 

Social W<ak and Hos|Nta] Work II 

Pdaioaltnn and Pediatrics for Narsing 



Boapital'^neticn 

Sports 


Totd. 


TkirAYmir 

Oletntioa j 

Djstatie a Laboratory 

P; ^Gynaei^. • • • • • • - • "r 

Htyobology^ Mental Hygiene, and Psychiatric Nursing. 


Svgieal Nntsing C3inie 

BafitalPrnetJee 
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